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Department 


If you will write, telling us as to what sort of a trip you are 
planning for, we shall be glad to give you all the information 
possible bearing on the points to be visited and the routes thereto. 
No charge is made for this service to Outlook readers. Address 
RECREATION DEPARTMENT, THE OUTLOOK, I3 Astor Place, N.Y. 


Public Appreciation 


THE BEST EVIDENCE OF POPULARITY IS 
PATRONAGE 


The ever-increasing business of the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad System is a convincing 
argument that its fast service, complete equipment, 
i picturesque environments are appreciated by 
the traveling public. ; 

The “ Black Diamond Express,” recently inaugu- 
rated between New York and Rochester and Buffalo, 
is added evidence of the desire of this Company for 
public approval and favor. 

This train, composed of library, café, dining, and 
Pullman observation parlor cars, vestibuled solid, 
makes its run between New York and Buffalo in ten 
hours, leaving either terminus at high noon, daily, 

This line also operates solid vestibuled train ser- 
vice daily between New York, and 
Chicago, via Niagara Falls. Dining-cars a /a carte, 
ever growing in popularity, are operated on day 
trains. 

or time-tables and all information address Chas. 
S. Lee, General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia. 


** Sunset Limited ” of the Southern Pacific Co. 


The magnificent transcontinental flyer leaves New 
Orleans on Mondays and Thursdays, beginning 
November 9, making the longest continuous run in 
the world. Four days from New York to California. 
Through sleeping and dining cars from New York 
connecting with the above trains at New Orleans. 
Ladies’ parlor and compartment car, café, barber, 
bath, New Orleans to San Francisco. Leave New 
York and Eastern cities reg moe Tuesdays. 

Texas, New and Old Mexico, Arizona, California, 
Hawaiian Islands, Japan, China, India, Australia, 
New Zealand, and around the world. : 

Pacific Mail Steamship Company ; Occidental and 
Oriental S.S. Company; Houston and Texas Cen- 
tral Railroad; Mexican International Railroad ; San 
Antonio and Aransas Pass Railway. 

S. F. B. Morse, G.P.A... New Orleans, La.; T. H. 
Goodman, G.P.A., San Francisco, Cal. 

For further information, free’ illustrated pam- 
phliets, maps. and time-tables, also lowest freight and 

assage rates, apply to Edwin Hawley, A.G.T.., 

gr.; L. H. Nutting, E.P. Agt., L. J. ope E. F. 
Agt., 349 Broadway, or | Battery Place (Washington 
Building), New York. 


TRAVEL 


“Where Times 


29 
ate Prosperous 


Rocky [Mountains 
TAKE THE... 


ROCK 
ISLAND 


ONLY DIRECT LINE TO COLORADO 
SPRINGS, MANITOU anv PiKES’ PEAK 


HOURS QUICKER TIME TO 
CRIPPLE 


which should be included in your trip, 
and an investigation of the resources 
of this place may well repay your visit. 


Tourist Dictionary Address JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Free... Gen’l Pass. Agent, 
Apply for it. \ CHICAGO, 


EUROPE 
CHESTER, ENGLAND 


First-Class Hotel, connected with the General Rail- 
way by covered Way. Lift. H. T. GOULD, Manager. 


Reeve THE WORLD AND HOLY LAND. 

—Select parties leave San Francisco Oct. 17 and Nov. 
21 for Tour Round the World: leave N. Y. Jan. 30 and 
Feb. 20, 1897, for Palestine. F. C. CLARK, 111 B’way, N.Y. 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 
California 
HOTEL GREEN FASADENA, CAL. 


guests. Occupies ar entire block. Souvenir mailed. 
G. G. GREEN, Owner. J. H. HOLMES, Mer. 


Arlington Hotel 


Santa Barbara, Cal. 


E. P. DUNN, Manager. Perpetual May climate. 
Horseback-riding, ocean bathing every day. 


Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo, : The Antlers 


Illustrated book, describing Colorado “Springs. sent on 
request by E. BARNETT, Proprietor. 


Connecticut 


Crest View Sanitarium 


Greenwich, Conn. 

(\. <A quiet, restful establishment for 
Malti the care and treatment of chronic 
Mic, invalids. Unexceptional location 

anc or health, rest, or 
-Hircucock,M.D. 


recreation. H. 


District of Columbia 


OR SALE in Washington, D. C., near British Lega- 
tion, a fine double, corner house, 20 rooms, including 

11 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. Best construction. 6,000 square 
feet of ground besides parking. Will sell before Novem- 
ber at low price, or rent for $2,200 per year. Address 
HOUSEO NER, 800 H St.. N. W., Washington, D.C. 


New York City 


ST. DENIS 


Broadway and iith St., NEW YORK 
Opposite Grace Church EUROPEAN PLAN 
Rooms $1.00 per Day and Upward 


In a modest and unobtrusive way there are few better 
conducted hotels in the metropolis than the St. Denis. 
The great popularity it has acquired can readily 
be traced to its unique location, its homelike 
atmosphere, the peculiar excellence of its cuisine 
and service, and its very moderate ry 
WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON. 


New York 


‘ 

‘ 

Residents of this city—our readers—are « 
going there all the time. On your next , 
visit try the tempting table and admira- , 
ble service of the 
‘ 

{ 


Westminster Hotel 


cor. 16th Street and irving Place (one block 
east of Union Sq.), NEW YORK. 
American Plan; $3.50 per day and up 
Fourth Ave. cars to and from Grand Central De- 
pot, one block away; B’way cable, two blocks. 


New York 


THE GLEN SPRINGS 


A Sanatorium for those Seeking Health and Rest under 
the Medical management of experienced Physicians. 
Neptune Brine Ba hs, for Ruzumatism, Gout, and 

ERVOUS DisEAses. Neptune Spring is a 67° Brine, 
containing the largest amount of Chloride of Calcium 
of any Spring in the world. 

Carbonated Neptune Brine Baths (‘he Nauheim 
treatment), for chronic diseases of the Heart. All 
approved forms of Hydrotherapy and Electricity, Mas- 
sage, Swedish Movements, Turkish and Russian Baths. 

Valuable Mineral Springs, Muriated, Alkaline, 
Chalybeate, lodo-Bromated, and Brine, especially e 
cacious in disorders of Digestion, Gouty conditions, 
Diabetes, Anemia, Nervous diseases, and Chronic affec- 
tions of the Kidney. 

Climate mild, dry, and equable. No Malaria. No Hay- 
Fever. Location overlooks thirty miles of Seneca Lake. 
Sixty acres of private Park, Golf Links, Tennis Courts, 
Bowling-Alleys, &c. All t:-e appointments of a 

rst-class hotel. No Insane or other objectionable 
cases reccived. Correspondence with physicians solicited. 

Send for illustrated book. 


WM. E. LEFFING WELL, Manager, Watkins, N.Y. 


Spring Valley, N.Y. 
Oak Crest 


ple. Situated in the beauti- 
ful Ramapo Hills. A very healthy neighborhood. Pleas- 
ant drives over well-kept roads. rn improvements. 
Write E. E. POTTS, Spring Valley, N. Y. 


New York 


Dr. Strong's Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


For health or pleasure. The appointments of a first- 
class Hotel. evator, electric bells, sun-parlor, pre 
promenade on the roof. Suites of rooms with baths. Mas- 
sage, Electricity, all baths and health appliances. N 
Turkish, Russian, and Natural Sulphur-Water ba 
Dry tonic air, Saratoga water, croquet, lawn 
etc. Open all the vear. Send for illustrated circular. 


North Carolina 


A SHEVILLE, N. Car.—Mountain elevation ; long, 
restful autumn; sunny winter; dry, tmic air. 
BONNICASTLE offers choice table and homelike 
quarters. Address Mrs. A. McK. GULLIVER, Box 47. 


Pennsylvania 


“mm, « 


WALTER’S SANITARIUM 
Walter’s Park or Wernersville, Pa. 
Easiest of access ; most delightfully located ; larg- 


est experience ; most complete arrangements. 
dress as abovefor circulars. ROBT. WALTER. M.D. 


Vermont 


MAPLEWOOD HOTEL 


RANDOLPH CENTRE, VERMONT 
WINT Special prices for fall and 
OPEN ALL sth ER winter months. Said by 
pany leading physicians to be the best location in New 
Eugiand for people with throat and lun ubles. Fur- 


tro 
ther information with pamphlet may be had at 8% Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, Boston, or above address. 


Wisconsin 


FALL the best time for treatment. For illustrate 
prospectus address N. J. PEN NOYER, M.D., Manager. 
Chicago Office, 70 State St. Tuesdays, 1:30 to 4. 


Don’t 
Suffer 


any longer from 


It is needless 


Never mind if you have “ tried everything ” 
and failed. Never mind if you feel discour- 
aged and hopeless. Never mind if your case 
has seemed incurable. Try once more and 
you will never regret it. We will tell you 
frankly if we can’t help you. 


“This is one of the hapgpest ummers I 
have seen in thirty years. o asthma, sleep 
food. good appetite and work hard—why not 

happy after so many years’ suffering with 
that terrible asthma. My family doctor says, 
* What a miracle !’” 

THOS. J. BRADBURN, 
Rose, N. Y. 


WRITE TO 


Dr. Hayes, Buffalo, N. Y. 


FOR PARTICULARS 
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John Bartlett’s Shakespeare Concordance 
SEND FOR A DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


From Zhe Mail and Express: “ Mr. Bartlett possessed an advantage which was denied her [Mrs. Cowden Clarke], in the Globe edition of 
Shakespeare, which is the one that he has Saal throughout in the compilation of his ‘ Concordance,’ and which, from the scrupulous accuracy 
of its enumeration of lines, as well as the soundness and clarity of its scholarship, fills the position of an exhaustive if not a wholly ideal edition 
of Shakespeare. It is the best which the intelligence of the English mind has yet created, and it is by all odds the best for the purpose to 
which Mr. Bartlett has put it, for it is, if we remember rightly, the one by which those who consult his ‘Concordance’ can find what they seek 
with the least trouble and the greatest assurance of success. He has created a book which it is a pleasure to read as well as to consult for the 
purpose which it fulfills. It is a beautiful quarto of 1,910 double-column pages, printed in small type, in black ink, on clean, white paper, but 
so admirable in its arrangement and its legibility that one reads it as readily as if it were a crown octavo in large type, thinking only of the 
sense it contains, and not of the sight that is expended on it. We know of no more perfect specimen of typography than this marvelous 
‘Concordance’ of Mr. Bartlett.” 


Are you a Teacher, 
anxious to give your pu- 
pils a strong hold on the 
. best there is in Shake- 
speare, but have no time 
to look out references for 
them? 

Let me persuade you; take a bet- 


ter course. 
Hen. iv. 1, 132. 


Are you an Editor 
pressed for copy, and at 
a loss for just the right 
phrase to round off that 


paragraph ? 
With alls ou shall have your 
peed y y 
t Hen. IV., iv., 3, 49. 


Are you a Novelist, 
and have you chosen ap- 
propriate captions for all 
chapters but one ? 


Once more search with me. 
Merry Wives, iv., 2, 172. 


Are you a Lawyer, 
who would show that the 
practice and sympathy of 
centuries are with your 
pleading ? 

Not ever 
The justice and the truth o’ the 
question carr 


ies 
The due o’ the verdict with it. 
Hen. 1V., iv., 3, 49. 


Are you a Clergyman 
in need of a quotation to 
enforce the point of your 
discourse ? 


Here ‘tis, most reverend Doctor. 
Mer. of Venice, iv., |, 226. 


Then buy, it with your gold right suddenly. 


Why! Here is the book | song for so! 
147. As You Like Jt. ii., 4, 100. 


2 Hen. ii., |, 
CONSULT THE 


Concordance 


TO THE WORKS OF 


Shakespeare 
JOHN BARTLET T, A.M. 


Fellow of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
Author of “ Familiar Quotations,” ete. 


New Edition Ready Oct. 15th 
Price, $7.50 


A NEW AND COMPLETE CONCORDANCE 


OR 


Verbal Index to Words, Phrases, and Passages in the Dramatic Works 
of William Shakespeare, with a Supplementary Con- 
cordance to the Poems 


IN ONE VOLUME, MEDIUM 4to, 1900 PAGES, IN BOX 


From The Review of Reviews, New York: 


“ Hereafter no library of general reference, and the book-shelves of no 
Shakespearean student, w/// de complete without Mr. Bartlett’s great work. It 
will supersede all previous productions in its particular field—and there have 
been not a few of great excellence—and must remain unrivaled for an 
incalculable time.” 


From Nature: 


“This Concordance is, for the English-speaking world—for the whole 
world—a supervision of what has gone before, a permanent and undisturb- 
able possession ‘for all time.’ The Concordance ‘ age cam.ot wither,’ and it 
will remain an enviable monument to our New World largeness of under- 
taking, thoroughness, industry, taste, scholarship.” 


From The San Francisco Chronicle: 


“ Mr. Bartlett’s work reflects the highest honor on American scholarship. 
His Familiar Quotations stands easily first among all books of its kind, and 
this Concordance will take at once equal rank. It is the greatest work of its 
kind that has been accomplished in many years.” 


Are you a Student 
who would save hours 
wasted in hunting for pas- 
sages illustrating special 
topics ? 

I warrant you, if my instructions 


may be your guide. 
jor Meas., iv., 2, 181. 


Are you a Writer, 
doubtful of the verbal 
accuracy of the quotation 
you wish to use ? 


words. 


Those are the ver 
enice, iv., 1, 254. 


Mer. of 


Are you haunted bya 
quotation and would like 
to see the context, but 
have no leisure to spend 
in hunting for it? | 


Now am | as the rich whose bless- 
ed k 


e 
Can being him to his sweet up- 
locked treasure. 
Sonnet, 52. 


Are you a Public 
Speaker and wish an apt 
quotation or some telling 
illustration to make some 
speech effective ? 

Why, Sir, that is as fit as can be 


to serve for your oration. 
Ti. Andron., iv., 3, %. 


Are you a professional 
man with scanty leisure 
to devote to your favorite 
author, annoyed by time 
wasted in looking for de- 
sired passages ? 


Save you your labour. 
Othello, v., 1, 101. 


This new edition of Mr. BARTLETT’s MONUMENTAL SHAKESPEARE CONCORDANCE is printed from 


the same plates that were used for the edition published at $14.00. The sales of that edition 
indicate a wide demand for the book, on the part of general readers as well as of special students 
of Shakespeare, and the present edition is prepared to meet this demand, at a price within the 
means of any who wish to purchase the book for their private libraries. 

before the day of publication, October 15th, a. copy of 


— the new edition of BARTLETT’s SHAKESPEARE CONCORD- 
UNTI L OCTOBER I5TH ANCE will be sent by express, prepaid, as soon as issued. 


Address: THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers 
66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


To any one who will remit $5.00 to the publishers 
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Colored Dress Goods. 


Every production of the European manufacturer, for this season, is represented, including all the well-known 
materials and a variety of new fabrics. 


CLOTH DEPARTMENT. 


MAIN FLOOR. 
Opening of our Fall Importations. New shades in Broadcloths, Cloakings, Corduroys, Suitings, Velveteens. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St. Twenty-third Street. 
New York. 


IS JUST AS EASY, anda heap more |The best they 


BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. sensible, to use a little care in the se- 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS of other bindings 
Pittaburgh. lection of materials when having paint- 
F A is that they are 
ANCHOR cad mili ing done and secure the best result as it is “ just as 
nnati. 
ECKSTEIN : to take chances and use mixtures of which a” 7 
ATLANTIC 
. you know nothing. To be sure of getting 
BRADLEY BIAS 
BROOKLYN New York 
== | | Pure W hite Lead SKIRT BINDING. 
UNION 
SHIPMAN = examine the brand (see list genuine brands). Ss. H. & M. CORD EDGE. 
| ot Any shade or color desired can be easily ob- If your dealer WILL NUT 
: RED SEAL tained by using Nationat Leap Co.’s brands Samples showmng labels and materials mailed free. 
SOUTHERN : inti ‘Home Dressmaking Made E 72 pa 
| of Pure White Lead and Tinting Colors. Ledion’ 
: Philadelphia. Pamphlet giving valuable information and card showing samples Journal. tells in plain words how to make dresses at 
MORLEY of colors free; also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different home without previous training ; mailed for 25c. 
SALEM Contant designs painted in various styles or combinations of shades forwarded — S. H. & M. Co., P. O, Box 699, N. Y. City. 
a. Salem, Mass. upon application to those intending to paint. 
Buffalo. NATIONAL LEAD Co., 
KENTUCKY Louisville. 1 Broadway, New York. 
| How to Make a Dollar out of Fifty Cents: 


Color your shingles, fences, etc.,with 
“come, Cabot’s Creosote 
Shingle Stains 


. instead of paint. They are 50% 
cheaper than paint, and cannot 
; » crack or peel off, while the colors 

have a velvety depth and richness, 
3 |) much lisiedaeenae than the glossy effect of paint. No skill necessary to apply them. 
** Wood treated with (Creosote) is not subject to dry rot or other decay.’—Century Dictionary. 


; 

‘ - 


. pa a 23 stained wood samples, with color studies, sent on request. 
eae Sheathing ‘“ Quilt” SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, 81 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. made of 
j Agents at all Central Points 


Pride of the West 


Muslin—"‘ as fine as linen, as soft as silk.’’ For 
sale by Leading Retailers and Men's Furnishers. 


Combines the remedies which, above all 
others, are invaluable in the treatment of 


M ° the various forms of digestive disorders. — 
hg S VI g The Pepsin used is concentrated and of 
the highest digestive power. The Bismuth pa . \. ST AMP ED 
is the purest the market affords. The One ei 
Nux Vomica is the best English extract. STEEL 


The efficacy of this combination lies in its triple effect—that of the actual solvent 
action of the Pepsin on all articles of food—the prevention of fermentation and forma- 
tion of gases by the Bismuth, and the stimulant effect of the Nux Vomica (undoubtedly 
the best known tonic for nervous dyspepsia) on the secretion of the digestive fluids. 


A Remedy for Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Headache, Heartburn, and Sour Stomach 


ae 4 4 4 4 4 4S +S SS SSS SS 


: WILL RESTORE ROSY CHEEKS, ELASTIC STEP, AND HAPPY SPIRITS DECORATIVE, DURABLE, 
| Price, 25 and 50 Cents per Bottle, postpaid A N D BE ST 
3. DITMAN, Chemist, ° 2 Barclay Street, NEW YORK 


for Dwellings, Churches, or Business Houses. Ceil- 
ings of any shape, old or new. Send for Ca 


To Look on the Bright H. S. NORTHROP, 29 Cherry St., N 
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HE most widely discussed event of the week 
in connection with the situation of Turkey 
has not been the consultation of the Marquis 
of Salisbury with the Czar at Balmoral, but 
the speech of Mr. Gladstone at a great meet- 
ing held in Liverpool on Thursday of last 

week. The speech was notable for its moderation of tone, 

for its freedom from any criticism of the present Government, 
and for the apparently futile suggestion with which it closed. 

Mr. Gladstone called attention to the fact that in 1876, when 

frightful massacres were going on, the Turkish Govern- 

ment coolly denied that any blood had been shed, in spite 
of the most extensive and incontrovertible testimony. For 
months past Turkey has been making the same denials, 
and will continue to make them so long as the Great 
Powers permit. Those Powers, Mr. Gladstone said, have 
signally failed to make the Sultan fulfill his treaty obli- 
gations. The instances in which England had acted out- 
side a concert of the European Powers were also enu- 
merated. In the cases of Greece and Bulgaria from fifteen 
to twenty millions of subjects were freed from the domin- 
ion of Turkey without the aid of concerted European 
action. In closing Mr. Gladstone proposed that, as a first 
step, the English Minister should be recalled from Con- 
stantinople, and the Turkish Minister sent home from 
Lendon. This suggestion has not met with favor, for the 
reason that what the Sultan wants above all things is to be 
relieved from the espionage of Europe. Nothing would 
please him better than to have all the Ambassadors with- 
draw, provided he could still rely upon those jealousies 
between the Great Powers which have so long kept him 
upon his throne, and the throne in its place. Meantime 
English feeling on the subject grows steadily more intense, 
and there appears to be a very general chafing at the 
humiliating position in which the country finds itself. It 
is unsafe to trust any of the reports which come by the 
cable from day to day, and constantly contradict each 
other. It is declared on one day that Lord Salisbury has 
determined either to depose the Sultan or to carry on the 
Government of Turkey through a Council of Ambassadors, 
and it is declared on the next day that he has decided with 
cynical indifference that nothing can be done. The Czar 
is hunting in Scotland in very bad weather, and is not 
likely to change his attitude toward the Sultan merely because 
his wife’s grandmother is anxious to bring about that result. 


On Wednesday of last wall Queen Victoria’s reign be- 
came longer than that of any British sovereign. Only 
three previous reigns have reached a half-century in length 
—Henry III. reigned a little over fifty-six years; Edward 
III., fifty years; George III. (including the Regency), fifty- 
nine years two months and twenty days. On June 20 
next Queen Victoria will have reigned sixty years, and at 
her request no public celebration in honor of the length of 
her reign will take place until that date. The present oc- 
casion, however, has naturally called forth many surveys 
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of the achievements of Great Britain under its present sov- 
ereign, and many tributes of respect and affection toward 
the Queen herself. Since Victoria ascended the throne 
the British rule has been widely extended in India, Africa, 
and Australia; commerce has grown amazingly; science 
has made notable strides forward; education has been 
made general ; religious toleration has advanced ; political 
and municipal reforms have been extraordinary ; the fran- 
chise has been vastly enlarged; railway and steamship 
lines have grown from small beginnings to enormous im- 
portance ; the telegraph and telephone have sprung into 
existence. In all that pertains to the comfort and safety 
and possibilities of the common people the growth has been 
vastly in excess of any previous half-century. The Queen’s 
own share in the progress of her people has been one of 
influence rather than power. That influence is often un- 
derestimated, but it has been none the less potent because 
Victoria has always recognized the limitations of an Eng- 
lish monarch’s constitutional functions and has never at- 
tempted to interfere with the functions of Parliament and 
Ministers. It is recalled, however, that more than once 
she has used her great personal influence to aid a clearly 
needed reform or to prevent unwise action. Thus, it is 
believed that her urgence alone prevented Lord John Rus- 
sell from recognizing the Southern Confederacy. Her 
close family relations with the royal families of Europe 
constantly aid in preserving peace and harmony. Even at 
this minute it is believed that she is seeking to interest her 
granddaughter, the Czarina, in the oppression of the Ar- 
menians and to promote a satisfactory agreement among 
the Powers whereby the Sultan may be restrained. To 
say that Victoria’s reign has been a benignant one and 
that she possesses the affections of her whole people is but 
to state a universally accepted fact. 

The present visit of the Czar of Russia to Scotland has 
forced upon the people of Great Britain an instructive con- 
trast between monarchy in Russia and England. As the 
“ Spectator” says, “The spectacle of an armored train 
traversing pacific and highly civilized Scotland, through 
deserted and guarded stations, over viaducts and bridges 
policed as if they were jewelers’ windows, is a strange and 
unpleasant one to people whose princes come and go in 
hansom cabs, but it is the logical outcome of a system of 
which Nicholas is the victim, not the author.” Every foot 
of every road trayersed by the Czar has been guarded by 
Russian and English detectives and police. The visit is 


of a family kind rather than a state ceremonial or a politi- _ 
cal council. The Czar’s coming visit to Paris will be of a 


semi-public character, and the splendor of ceremonial and 
pageantry will be as impressive as possible to emphasize 
in the eyes of Europe the alliance between France and 


Russia. 
The Egyptian and British troops are now firmly estab- 


lished in Dongola. The report mentioned in our last issue 
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that the place had been oecupied turned out to be prema- 
ture by a day or two. A BritiSh gunboat had reached the 
place in the absence of the forces of the Dervishes, but 
had quickly returned to join the main British force. On 
Wednesday, however, General Kitchener advanced with 
his entire army to Dongola and captured it, meeting very 
little resistance. The Dervishes’ forces had already been 
badly broken, and they were soon scattered. Their chief 
commander, Wad Bishara, escaped, and is supposed to be 
rallying his followers so far as possible. The next imme- 
diate step of the British forces will be to reconstruct and 
fortify Dongola, and establish a general military post and 
depots connecting it with Wadihalfa. When this work is 
complete, and the light railroad which is rapidly being 
laid as the troops advance is pushed forward toward Don- 
gola, there can be little doubt that another forward move- 
ment will take place, this time toward Berber, and ulti- 
mately the center of the Soudan will be reached at Khar- 
toum, or, strictly speaking, at Omdurman, the city rudely 
built by the Khalifa close to the ruins of Khartoum. 
Khartoum itself was almost entirely destroyed by the 
fanatics under the Mahdi immediately after the death of 
Gordon. So far the Egyptian expedition has met with 
little serious resistance, and the reconquering of the Sou- 
dan may be accepted as an almost assured fact. 


The resignation of the Marquis Ito, the Japanese Prime 
Minister, appears to have excited no great perturba- 
tion, and yet it is probably a very important event in 
the current history of Japan; for Count Ito and Field- 
Marshal Yamagata are the two leaders of the contempo- 


rary movement in Japan—the two men who above all others. 


have done most to bring it into line with modern life and 
to establish its power not only on a military but on a civil 
basis. The late Prime Minister is the representative of 
that progressive policy which has thrown Japan wide open 
to foreign intercourse and foreign influence ; one of the 
few Asiatics of the day who has been able to look at the 
West with clear eyes and to put aside those limitations of 
education and intelligence which disqualify so many Ori- 
entals of ability for anything approaching a clear idea of 
the significance of Western civilization. A man of great 
ability, notable energy and courage, which has been tested 
by the most persistent and dangerous opposition, it fol- 
lowed as a matter of course that every step taken by Count 
Ito antagonized a powerful group of his own countrymen, 
and, as was long ago anticipated by intelligent observers, a 
reactionary party bitterly opposed to the modern movement 
in Japan has been growing, not so much in popular strength 
as in force of organization and intensity of feeling, during 
the past few years. Count Ito has not hesitated to join 
issues with this reactionary group. Before the war with 
China every endeavor was made to drive him from office, 
but during the war his critics and enemies were silenced 
by the necessities of the situation. No modern statesman 
has had a more decisive and immediate vindication of a 
radical course than Ito had in the course of that war; the 
overwhelming success of Japan by land and sea was ren- 
dered possible by the work which he had very largely done 


_ in previous years. But no sooner was the war over than 


the diplomatic struggle with Russia began, and Count Ito’s 
enemies fastened upon the necessary diplomatic compro- 
mises and ignored the victory, which compelled a reorgan- 
ization of the East from the European standpoint. In the 
face of this intense and unscrupulous opposition Ito held 
his position, and has been able to command a sufficient 


-majority in the Legislature to carry on his Government. 


It tooks now as if he had become tired of the struggle and 
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had given way to his enemies simply because he was weary 
of contesting the ground inch by inch with them. If his 
retirement marks a change of the foreign policy of Japan, 
it may prove a great disaster to that energetic Empire. 

Confusion still reigns supreme in the Democratic situa- 
tion in this State, although there are indications that 
something like a definite marking of lines of demarcation 
is at hand. The regular Democratic Convention, which 
met at Buffalo, was conspicuous by reason of the absence 
of almost all the old leaders of the New York Democracy, 
and by reason of the presence and prominence of the 
Tammany Hall delegation. That Convention, with curious 
futility, indorsed the Chicago platform and nominated Mr. 
John Boyd Thacher for Governor, Mr. Thacher being well 
known to be strongly opposed to the free-coinage movement. 
No sooner was this absurd action taken than Tammany Hall 
began to demand the withdrawal of Mr. Thacher’s can- 
didacy. Mr. Thacher, however, declined to talk on the 
situation until -the end of last week, when he announced his 
declination of the nomination. His place on the Democratic 
State ticket has been filled by the State Committee, which 
has appointed Judge W. T. Porter as candidate for Gov- 
ernor, and Mr. F. C. Schraub as candidate for Lieutenant- 
Governor. Senator Hill’s position remains an unsolved en- 
igma. His whole political fortune rests upon party regularity ; 
he has for years held party allegiance to be the cardinal doc- 
trine of his political creed. But both before and at the Chi- 
cago Convention he took strong ground against free coinage ; 
he is now placed in the dilemma of either taking an incon- 
sistent position and sacrificing what most people suppose 
to be his principles, or else becoming a bolter, which in his 
case is to commit political hari-kiri. The situation is a very 
interesting and entertaining one, and Mr. Hill’s solution 
of the apparently insoluble problem will be awaited with 
interest—an interest, however, which will be psychologi- 
cal rather than political, for his action at this late date 
is not likely to carry any great weight. Meanwhile, that 
influential section of the Democratic party which is opposed 
to the Chicago platform held a Convention in Brooklyn 
last week, and nominated Daniel G. Griffin, of Watertown, 
for Governor; Frederick W. Hinrichs, of Brooklyn, for 
Lieutenant-Governor, and Spencer Clinton, of Buffalo, for 
Judge of the Court of Appeals—all men of high standing 
and of unblemished reputation. 


The Massachusetts Democratic Convention was a most 
remarkable affair. The State Committee, it will be remem- 
bered, was favorable to gold. So, too, was the regular 
Democratic organization in the city of Boston. The latter, 
however, was willing to indorse the Chicago nominees and 
platform in order to retain the management of the Boston 
Democratic vote. Ex-Congressman George Fred Williams, 
who led the fight for silver and a radical anti-monopoly 
programme, declared war several weeks ago against all 
the anti-silver members of the State Committee and the 
Boston machine, taking the position that they must be 
removed entirely from the direction of the present cam- 
paign. Outside of Boston the primaries went overwhelm- 
ingly in his favor; and in Boston the Bryan-Sewall-Will- 
iams Clubs polled a strong vote in opposition to the regular 
organization. For some reason, however, Mr. Williams 
feared that the State Committee and the Boston “regulars ”’ 
would control the State Convention. At the mass-meeting 
for Mr. Bryan, held at Music Hall on Friday evening, Mr. 
Williams announced that the State Committee had rejected 
his proposition that all delegates should be admitted into 
the Convention on the presentation of their credentials. 
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The Committee, he said, insisted that no delegate should 
be admitted except by ticket, and refused to begin issu- 
ing tickets until one hour before the Convention was to 
be held. Mr. Williams asked the delegates present to 
remain in the hall at the close of the mass-meeting, either 
to prepare an appeal to the courts, or else to remain in the 
hall until the Convention was called to order at eleven 
o’clock the next morning. The delegates decided to hold 
the hall. Their leaders counseled them not to resist an 
effort of the police to eject them, but declared that the 
police could not legally dispossess them without an order from 
the court except on twenty-four hours’ notice. The agent of 
the building concluded that he could not eject the delegates, 
and they remained all night. 
mittee held prolonged sessions, and sent out the statement 
that they had no plan for capturing the Convention, and 
were ready to begin issuing tickets several hours earlier 
than Mr. Williams had stated. Mr. Williams’s delegates, 
however, refused to yield possession of the hall, the man- 
ager of the building refused to admit other delegates in 
sympathy with them without an order from the State Com- 
mittee, and the State Committee refused to issue such an 
order or in any way to recognize the Music Hall Conven- 
tion. The result was that three Conventions were held: one 
of Mr. Williams’s supporters within Music Hall; one of Mr. 
Williams’s supporters outside the hall; and one of the sup- 
porters of the State Committee and the Boston “machine ” 
in Faneuil Hall. All three Conventions voted to indorse 
the Chicago ticket and platform, and to nominate Mr. Will- 
iams for Governor. On the ratification of the Chicago 
platform by the Faneuil Hall Convention the anti-silver 
members of the State Committee presented their resigna- 
tion, and an anti-silver ticket was nominated that day. 
Mr. Williams in accepting his nomination repudiated the 
Faneuil Hall Convention altogether. He seems determined 
that the old management shall in no way be recognized. 


Secretary Carlisle, in a letter from Bar Harbor, Me., to 
James P. Held, of Louisville, Ky., declares that the Treas- 
ury Department is authorized to redeem silver dollars in 
gold whenever it is satisfied that such redemption is neces- 
sary to keep silver dollars at par with gold dollars. Up 
to the present time, he admits, the silver dollars issued 
under the Bland-Allison Act of 1878 have been redeemed 
exclusively in silver, and have remained at par with gold 
because they possessed the same legal-tender qualities as 
the gold dollars, and were so limited in amount as not to 
drive all gold out of use. But, he says, the Sherman Act 
of 1890 and the act of 1893 repealing the Sherman Act 
declare it to be the policy of the United States to keep its 
silver and gold at par with each other, and the Secretary 
of the Treasury may therefore, at his discretion, redeem 
in gold the currency issued prior to 1890 redeemable in 
“silver,”’ as well as that issued subsequently redeemable 
in “coin,” and he declares that it will be his duty to do so 
whenever it is necessary to keep silver certificates at par 
with gold. This declaration of Secretary Carlisle is at 
variance with the statement made in the circular of infor- 
mation issued by the Treasury Department under his 
direction to the effect that “ gold coins and standard silver 
dollars, being standard coins of the United States, are not 
redeemable ;” but it is the logical supplement of his atti- 
tude in redeeming in gold the Sherman Act notes issued 
for the purchase of silver. Under this policy all United 
States money is redeemable in gold if the holders prefer 
gold. Even if all the greenbacks were retired and all 
the Sherman Act notes were retired, the maintenance 
of a gold reserve would still be necessary if the Sec- 
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retary of the Treasury feared that gold might go to a 
premium. Our gold reserve of one hundred millions, 
originally established for the possible redemption of the 
$350,000,000 of greenbacks, and afterwards used for the 
redemption of thé $150,000,000 of notes issued under the 
Sherman Act, is now declared applicable to the redemp- 
tion of the $400,000,000 of silver issued under the Bland- 
Allison Act. In short, all the silver stored up in the 
Treasury is declared to be worthless for purposes of 
redemption ; and our silver money is declared to be merely 
costly notes promising to pay gold if gold is preferred. 
Mr. Carlisle appears to us to have made a characteristically 
impolitic pledge. If Mr. Bryan should be elected, Mr. 
Carlisle might expect a run on the Treasury for the pay- 
ment in gold of all the silver as well as all the coin notes 
in gold, and this would bankrupt the Treasury. No wise 
banker would commit his resources beforehand to such a 
hazard. “It is time enough to cross a bridge when you 


come to it.” 


The dispatches from Germany state that no surprise was 
occasioned there by the publication of Prince Bismarck’s 
letter to Governor Culberson, of Texas, stating his views 
upon bimetallism and the effect upon Europe of independ- 
ent action by the United States. As the genuineness of 
the letter seems to be assured, its entire text should be 
read. It runs as follows: 

Friedrichsruhe, August 24, 1896. 
Honored Sir: 


Your esteemed favor of July | has been duly received. I have 
always had a predilection for bimetallism, but I would not, while in 
office, claim my views of the matter to be infallibly true when advanced 
against the views of experts. I hold to this very hour that it would 
be advisable to bring about between the nations chiefly engaged in 
the world’s commerce a mutual agreement in favor of the establish- 
ment of bimetallism. 

Considered from a commercial and industrial standpoint, the United 
States are freer by far in their movements than any nation of Europe, 
and hence if the people of the United States should find it compatible 
with their interests to take independent action in the direction of 
bimetallism, I cannot but believe that such action would exert a most 
salutary influence upon the consummation of international agreement, 
and the coming into this league of European nations. 

Assuring you of my highest respect, I remain, your most obediegt 
servant, BISMARCK. 


Too much has wen deduced from this rather diplomati- 
cally worded letter. It by no means justifies the assertion 
that if Bismarck were in this country he would favor inde- 
pendent free coinage of silver at a ratio of 16 to 1, but it 
will have weight with the Germans against the permanent 
maintenance of gold monometallism. It is to be recalled 
that Prince Bismarck is a country nobleman, and that the 
country noblemen in Europe have suffered as much from 
the great fall in land values as our own farmers. The 
ex-Chancellor seems simply to reflect the general sentiment 
among the agriculturists of Europe. 

State Excise Commissioner Lyman, of New York, has 
removed from his department the reproach of failing to 
enforce the Raines Law against the clubs. It will be re 
called that just after the passage of the Raines Law a de- 
cision was obtained from the highest court in the State to 
the effect that social clubs conducting bars could not be 
taxed as liquor-dealers under the old law. This decision, 
as we noted at the time, had no logical bearing upon the 
Raines Law, for the wording of the former law was such as 
to preclude the taxation of clubs, while the Raines Law 
was just as obviously drafted so as to require their taxation. 
Indeed, one of the most effective arguments urged on 
behalf of the Raines Law was that it would put an end to 
the gross inequality of taxing the bars patronized by the 
poor but not those patronized by the rich. However, the 
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decision of the Court of Appeals was used by those favor- 


ing the exemption of club bars as a decision in their favor | 


under any and every law, and a further decision was 
obtained from a lower court at Rochester declaring that the 
old exemption continued under the new law. The State 
Excise Department for a time seemed’ to accept this absurd 
decision as final, and hundreds of social clubs began to 
be organized all over the State for the purpose of conducting 
bar-rooms without paying taxes. Commissioner Lyman 
last week declared that the provisions of the Raines Law 
against trafficking in liquors without a tax certificate would 
be enforced against clubs as well as against other offenders. 
The Rochester decision, he declares, was obtained by “ cer- 
tain members of a so-called social club acting in collusion 
with a county treasurer.” ‘‘ The case presented,” he con- 
tinues, “ was conspicuous because of the non-presentation 
to the court of existing facts which are especially relevant 
to the question.” ‘ Such a case cannot be urged as a prece- 
dent.” Not only does the Raines Law specifically pro- 
hibit any individual or association from selling liquor in 
quantities “less than five gallons ” without-a certificate, but, 
as- Mr. Lyman’s ‘secretary points out, it specifically ex- 
empts associations which traffic in liquor “ solely with the 
members thereof” from the prohibition of sales within two 
hundred feet of a church or school. Mr. Henry Clews 
and other prominent club men have denounced Commis- 
sioner Lyman’s decision as “ outrageous,” but believers in 
the enforcement of law without discrimination will heartily 
applaud the Commissioner’s attitude. 


The startling announcement was made just after the 
opening of the New York public schools that thirty thou- 
sand children were debarred school privileges for lack of 
room. Before the close of the week the total number was 
reduced. It was found that in some sections of the city 
the seating capacity of the schools outnumbered the appli- 
cants for admission; that there were schools in which 
children were crowded out of the primary department 
but which had vacant seats in the upper grades. Super- 
intendent Jasper does not believe that an adjustment 
can be made that will utilize this space for the younger 
children, because of the~arrangement of the grades; he 
believes the children of one department must be on one 
floor. The attempt will be made, after plans have been 
formed, to transfer the children in the overcrowded schools 
to those nearest their homes where there are vacancies. 
The almost fatal suggestion is made of abrogating the law 
which limits the number of pupils to each teacher at 
sixty. Every one knows how difficult it would be to 
make the legal adjustment in the future. Several of 
the school buildings were not ready for occupancy. The 
contractors could not continue the work on the build- 
ings because the city failed to meet its payments for work 
done. The completion of fifteen new school buildings, 
which will be ready, according to the Board of Education, 
for occupancy in the fall of 1898, will accommodate 32,000 
children. If it were not for its serious results, the pres- 
ent condition of educational affairs in their relation to tru- 
ants would be amusing. The State has a compulsory 
school law which is being enforced, it is supposed, but 
New York City has no school or place of detention for 
incorrigible truants. The outrageous suggestion was made 
of sending these truants to the Juvenile Asylum. Fortu- 
nately, the indignation aroused by this suggestion, and the 
action of the City Club and Good Government E, reached 
Albany, and resulted in the Board of Education receiving 
notice that Superintendent Skinner would withhold one- 
half of the State appropriation unless the city should estab- 
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lish a truant school. The Juvenile Asylum is a reformatory 
to which all Protestant children’ under fourteen are com- 
mitted who are guilty of any crime short of murder. The 
hope of the children of school age in New York depends 
on the realization by the reputable citizen of the fact that’ 
thousands of children are on the streets receiving an edu- 
cation that will make them criminals and paupers, through 


the failure of the authorities to provide school privileges 


for them. 
The act passed by the last New York State Legislature, 


known as “an act to regulate the employment of women 
and children in mercantile establishments,’ went into 
effect September 1. The law is the culmination of a long, 
earnest fight begun by the Consumers’ League of New 
York City. The abuses brought to light by the League 
and the Workingwomen’s Society led to the appointment 
by the Legislature of the Reinhard Committee to investi- 
gate the condition of the women and children employed 
in New York City. The most difficult part of this Com- 
mittee’s work was the securing of evidence as to the actual 
condition of the women and children employed in the 
business establishments. Many of the merchants of New 
York bitterly opposed any attempt to regulate the conditions 
under which women and children are employed in mercan- 
tile establishments. The organizations interested kept up 
the agitation, and succeeded in bringing before the Senate 
Committee the original bill, which embodied their views of 
the principles that should govern the relations between 
employer and employed in all the stores in the State where 
fouror more women or children are employed. After several 
meetings in Albany, where the friends and opponents of 
the bill were heard, radical changes were made. The most 
important was the placing of mercantile establishments 
under the control of the health boards instead of the factory 
inspection department. In its final form the bill was the bill 
of the Retail Dry-Goods Association. The Board of Appor- 
tionment of New York City made an appropriation to meet 
the expenses of the new work, and the necessary special 
inspectors were appointed; about half of the number are 
women. Children seeking employment in mercantile estab- 
lishments must present certificates from the Health Board. 
These certificates are granted when the provisions of the law 
as to age, schooling, health, etc., are complied with. The 
inspectors can require further proof if they doubt the 
statements made to the Health Board to secure the certifi- 
cate. The sanitary provisions of the law are excellent, 
and the inspectors will give special attention to securing 
the enforcement of this section. The Board has ap- 
pointed two of the inspectors as experts on plumbing and 
the ventilation of basements. The friends of the bill are 
greatly encouraged, and believe that public sentiment is all 
that is necessary to compel obedience to the requirements 
of the new law in all the mercantile establishments in the 
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The gift of over $2,000,000 by Mrs. Julia Bradley, of 
Peoria, Ill., as an endowment for a school to bé built in 
that city, is one of those events in the spiritual history of 
the country which has inspiring significance. In the heat 
of the political campaign very little attention, relatively, 
will be paid to it, but the spirit which it reveals is of far 
greater importance in the history of the American people 
than the decision of political policies. Mrs. Bradley, who 
has lived, it is reported, the eighty years of her life in 
Peoria, has been planning for many years to build up a 
great school in that place, laying especial emphasis on 
manual training. The school is to be known as the Brad- 
ley Polytechnic Institute, and is to be affiliated with the 
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University of Chicago, two of the seven trustees to be men 
' connected with that institution, President Harper and Pro- 
fessor Small being the first trustees named on this condi- 
tion. Instead of deferring the working out of her scheme 
until after her death, Mrs. Bradley proposes to put in the 
hands of trustees each year, as long as she lives, a large 
sum of money, and at her death to endow the institution 
with her whole estate, amounting to more than $2,000,000. 
Such an act as this dignifies the life of the country, and 
goes far to offset many of the discouraging features of 
American development. It shows, in the first place, the 
hold which the educational idea has upon the people of 
the country ; and it shows, in the sccond place, the growth 
of the sense of stewardship in the use of money which 
is one of the significant features of the times. The fact 
that the new institution is to be affiliated with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago reminds us that that institution, although 
only about six years in active operation, has already received 
gifts amounting to nearly $15,000,000. In comparison 
with such private generosity as this the royal gifts which 
have so often been the foundations of famous institutions 
abroad seem meager and parsimonious. 

The destruction by fire of the main building at Mount 
Holyoke is a calamity which will be felt not only by the 
institution which temporarily suffers from it, but by thou- 
sands of people in all parts of the country. The loss 
comes at the very moment when, by the enthusiastic effort 
of the alumnz of the institution, the College is making 
rapid progress in many directions. It comes at a moment, 
therefore, when, in view of the new life which the institu- 
tion has shown in so many ways, it can be, in spite of the 
depressed condition of the times, most heroically and 
patiently borne. A college which has been so identified 
with the moral life of the country, and which has trained 
sO many women of force and character, ought not and will 
not be left to bear its misfortune alone. 

The Pension Report this year shows that the pension list 
has reached its maximum unless further changes are made 
in the laws. During the year 40,374 new pensioners were 
added to the rolls, and 3,873 were restored, but 29,393 
were removed by death, 1,141 by remarriage (widows), 
1,618 by. legal limitation (minors), 2,552 by failure for 
three years to claim pensions, and 9,323 for other causes, 
making a total of 44,093. There was thus a small net gain, 
but the rapid increase in the death-list indicates that this 
increase will be the last under the present laws. Most 
of the soldiers were young men, but it is now thirty-one 
years since the war ended. The number of pensioners 
now on the rolls is 970,000, and the expenditure for pen- 
sions during the year was $138,000,000. Regarding the 
revision of the pension lists, the Commissioner says: 
“There is no foundation for the erroneous impression that 
it is the intention still further to revise the lists, as the 
purging of the rolls commenced in 1893 has been entirely 
accomplished. It ought to be understood, however, that 
there still exists the purpose to maintain the pension roll 
as the Nation’s roll of honor.” 
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Dr. John Watson 


Dr. Watson will have the freedom of the continent with- 
out any formal ceremony of presentation of the keys. Few 
men of foreign birth are better known in this country than 
he, and it is not too much to say that none is better loved. 
Many men write books of the mind ; it is the good fortune 
of Ian Maclaren to write books of the heart. At the begin- 
ning of the century our great-grandfathers were still shedding 
tears over Mackenzie’s once widely read “ Man of Feeling.” 
One who opens that improbable and artificial story to-day 
wonders what there was in it to moisten the eyes of even 
the sentimental, and is reminded of the clergyman who was 
weeping during the delivery of a passage in his sermon 
evidently intended to be pathetic. ‘“ What is he crying 
about ?” asked a somewhat critical auditor of his compan- 
ion in a front pew. “If you were in his place,” was the 
whispered reply» ‘‘and had as little to say as he has, you 
would cry too.” It has been said of the “ Bonnie Brier- 
Bush ”’ that it is the first story in half a century which has 
brought reluctant tears to the eyes of unemotional men ; 
and there is very little doubt that so long as the book is read 
at all it will be read with moist eyes. Last year it fell to 
the lot of the writer of these words to hear one of the most 
eminent of living Scotchmen—a scholar, thinker, and 
speaker of the first rank—read from the “ Bonnie Brier- 
Bush ” more than once, and with that deep and tender feel- 
ing, born of the unconscious kinship of race and history, 
which seems to be the gift of the finer type of Scotchmen. 
But there were certain chapters in the book which the 
reader could never be induced to open. -“* No Scotchman,” 
he would say, “can read those chapters aloud.” They 
were too intimate, they came too close to the sacred priva- 
cies of the soul, for public rendering. 

The astonishing success of Ian Maclaren is due in no 
small measure to the fact that he is so entirely free from 
the professional literary air; he has the simplicity, the 
naturalness, the unaffected charm of his material. He is 
in immediate touch with the life he describes, and that 
life, fortunately, 1s rich not only in the qualities that make 
character, but in a kind of elemental richness of nature 
which gives the roughest, hardest bit of habit or experi- 
ence a deep and genuine interest. The Scotch are always 
so much in evidence, and have such a persistent way of 
celebrating the glories of the thistle and the tartan, that 
men of other blood sometimes hesitate to revive a refrain 
which has such an astonishing power of starting echoes 
in every direction, and of suddenly swelling into a great 
volume when it has apparently finally subsided. There 
are moments when men of other races are ready to 
applaud so profane a sentiment as that credited to General 
Horace Porter, who is reported to have said at the close 
of the annual dinner of a Scotch society and after long 
eulogies of Scotch poetry, history, women, scenery, and 
character: “It is all very well to talk of the Doon and 
the Clyde as if they were great rivers, but it is well to 
remember that, as a matter of fact, there isn’t water 
enough in the Clyde to gargle one of the mouths of the 
Mississippi.” Nevertheless, everybody knows, and all 
men of English blood secretly confess, that the Scotch have 
a marvelous heritage of sentiment as well as of character, 
and that the springs of poetry are deep and clear in the, 
land of Burns and Scott. 

Dr. Watson happened to be born at Manningtree, in 
Essex, England, but he is of pure Scotch blood—a High- 
lander of the Highlanders. His mother was a Maclaren 
from Loch Fay, and spoke the Gaelic tongue, and Gaelic 
All the world— 
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or that part of it, at least, which has been wise enough to 
read the “ Bonnie Brier-Bush ” and “ Auld Lang Syne ”’— 
knows that the boy grew up in a religious atmosphere, was 
thoughtful and studious, and in due time went up to the 
University of Edinburgh, as Thomas Carlyle and so many 
of his eminent countrymen had done before him. There 
‘wasa group of brilliant men in the University when the young 
Watson was going up and down the narrow streets: Robert 
Louis Stevenson, who was to stir the blood of English- 
reading people again with the old-time power of the Scotch 
story-teller; Professor Henry Drummond, who was to 
bring to the platform the freshness of the best contempo- 
rary manhood, the results of the latest scientific investiga- 
tion, and the earnestness of the evangelist; Dr. James 
Stalker and Dr. George Adam Smith, scholars, thinkers, and 
writers of traditional Scotch thoroughness and power. After 
further study, mainly at Tiibingen, Dr. Watson entered the 
ministry of the Free Kirk, and began work as an assistant in 
the Barclay Church in Edinburgh. At tHt end of the year 
he was called to Logielmond, a little clachan which lies near 
the Grampian Hills in northern Perthshire. It was during 
the brief two and a half years of his ministry in this little 
community that Dr. Watson came to know the Glen, Drum- 
tochty, and the group of men and women whose names are 
now so widely known. Drumsheugh, Domsie, Mrs. Mac- 
fadyen, and, above all, William MacLure, have almost ceased 
to be fictitious characters, so real and familiar have they 
become. The simple habits, the quiet heroism, the sturdy 
independence, the incisive humor, the unaffected pathos of 
life in the Glen have charmed and refreshed multitudes of 
people weary of the problems, studies, introspection, psy- 
chology, and morbid passion which so largely enter into con- 
temporary fiction. Ian Maclaren has gone back to life 
under normal conditions and in natural relations ; he has 
touched the common experiences with a tender and skillful 
hand, he has once more set the common relations between 
man and man and man and woman in the light of a 
spiritual order, and he has taken us again to those springs 
of native sentiment and humor which flow afresh in every 
generation. What Burns did for the Scotch daisy, the 
type of the beauty with which rural Scotland is strewn, 
Dr. Watson has done for the lowly careers and simple lives 
of the men and women of Drumtochty. 

But this work of literary portraiture was still far in the 
future when Dr. Watson went to the pulpit of Free St. 
Matthew’s, in Glasgow, where Dr. Stalker now preaches ; 
and, three years later, to the pulpit of Sefton Park Presby- 
terian Church, Liverpool, where he still remains and 
where he had already made a wide reputation as a preather 
when fame suddenly came to him from another quarter. 
Nature has admirably equipped Dr. Watson for pulpit in- 
fluence and eminence. He has a vigorous physique, per- 
fect health, a contagious charm of temperament, and a 
manliness of nature and power of sympathy which open 
the hearts of men to him. He is liberal in thought, 
catholic in spirit, and singularly simple and approachable 
“In manner. Young men especially are drawn to him in 
large numbers. He is a persistent and ardent worker, a 
lover of books, and in hearty touch with the moral and 
intellectual life of his time. His style is direct, simple, 
and ardent, and his eloquence flows from his deep sym- 
pathy with men, his insight into life, and his quick and 
ready imagination. Lowell once said in relation to Carlyle 
that when a Scotchman has imagination he is possessed 
by it; Dr. Watson is, however, thoroughly well poised and 
in complete command of himself. 
gifts to his message. 

His career as a writer has been brief and strikingly suc- 
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cessful. ‘“‘ Beside the Bonnie Brier-Bush ” was published 
in 1894, and was recognized almost at-a glance as first- 
hand work, and has been as widely read, in all probability, 
as any book of fiction since the appearance of “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.” A second volume in the same vein and of 
the same quality, ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne,” appeared last year ; 
and the first long story from the same hand, “ Kate Car- 
negie,” is now being read by the readers of The Outlook 
in its monthly Magazine Numbers. Dr. Watson comes here 
with a wide and established reputation as a writer and a 
preacher to enter a new and arduous field—that of the 
lecturer. He stands in the shadow of a fame which would 
embarrass a man of less fineness of fiber and simplicity of 
nature ; but it will be his happy fortune to meet crowds of 
friends wherever he goes and to speak to those who already 
know the tones of his voice. 


The Commonwealth 
IX.—The Prophet 


The prophet is one who interprets God to man; the 
priest is one who undertakes to interpret man to God. In 
our judgment, the world needs no priests; for God under- 
stands his children better than they understand themselves, 
and needs no one to interpret them to him. But the world 
does need prophets, as truly as ever, and the need is as 
sore; for his children do not understand their Father, and 
he who understands Him even a little must tell his fellows 
what he knows. This is the function of the prophet; to 
fulfill this function he must know something of the Father 
whom he is to interpret, and something of man to whom 
he is to give the interpretation. These two knowledges he 
must possess ; other knowledge may serve if it contributes 
to these, not otherwise. | 

We choose the term prophet to designate this servant of 
the Commonwealth rather than the more familiar term 
clergyman, minister, or preacher. Clergyman is too nar- 
row, signifying really an ecclesiastical office; minister too 
broad, signifying servant—it is the object of this series of 
articles to show that every true man is and must be a min- 
ister. Preacher might, indeed, answer our purpose, since 
every prophet is truly a preacher, and every preacher must 
be in some measure a prophet. But preacher suggests a 
pulpit and a text, and we mean here to include preachers 
who never speak from a pulpit nor by the book. There is 
in literature no greater sermon on sin than Nathaniel 
Hawthorne’s “ Marble Faun,” and no greater sermon on 
God’s redeeming love than John G. Whittier’s “ Eternal 
Goodness ;” but most readers would hardly think of 
including either Hawthorne or Whittier among the world’s 
great preachers. Of prophets, then, we are to speak, includ- 
ing under that general term all men and women who have 
received any message from God which they are endeavor- 
ing to deliver to their fellow-men, out of such imperfection 
of knowledge and with such imperfection of speech as 
belongs to humanity. 

The prophet is not a mere retailer of other men’s wares— 
either old or new. He is no mere teacher of philosophy, 
whether religious or secular. He is no pseudo-omniscient 
personage who has crammed all life into a creed, long or 
short, having taught which his work is done. 


“ The Builder of this Universe was wise, 
He planned all souls, all systems, planets, particles : 
The Plan he shaped all worlds and eons by, 
Was—Heavens !—was thy small Nine and thirty Articles !” 
The man who thinks this, and is acting on this thought, 
may be a clergyman—curate, rector, bishop, archbishop, or 
cardinal ; he may be a minister—elder, deacon, circuit-rider, 
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exhorter, Salvationist, or revivalist; he may be a preacher, 
teacher, theologian, Doctor of Divinity, what you will—but 
he isno prophet. A prophet gets his message directly from 
God. He is, therefore, to prophesy “according to the pro- 
portion of his faith,” and, indeed, can prophesy in no other 
proportion, for he can give as God’s message only what he 
has by faith received from God. He may be aided to 
receive this message by many helpers—by nature, life, 
study, meditation, prayer, and, among other helpers, by the 
messages of other prophets, Biblical or post-Biblical. But 
the message he gets from past prophets must be revital- 
ized by a present God, or he is a mere scribe—no prophet. 
For the difference between a scribe and a prophet is exactly 
this: the scribe repeats the message of another ; the prophet 
gives a message which he has first made his own. The 
scribe is an echo of the prophet: not an altogether useless 
personage, provided the echo is reasonably clear, but by 
no means a prophet. Indeed, he generally believes that 
the days of prophets and prophecy are passed, and that 
now only echoes are to be heard. 

The message of prophecy takes on a great many differ- 
ent forms and is uttered in a great many different dialects. 
It cannot, indeed, be otherwise. For the prophet is inter- 
preting God to men ; he must, therefore, speak in language 
which men can understand, and there is no one language 
which all men can understand. Pentecost is continuous: 
we hear every man in our own tongue wherein we were 
born. Why should we insist that the message should 
always be given in Parthian, or Median, or Cappadocian ? 
The Roman Catholic priest and Dwight L. Moody each 
proclaims a message of absolution ; and each proclaims it in 
the language in which he was born and to those who under- 
stand that dialect. Why not? The priest, with his pic- 
tured or sculptured Virgin and” Child, is proclaiming the 
same truth ot divine motherhood which Henry Ward 
Beecher proclaimed without a Holy Mother of God. Why 
should we object to the use of object-lessons for those who 
can learn more easily by object-lessons? But the messages 
differ in substance as well as in form. ‘There is nothing 
strange about that, either. For the truth of God is so great 
and the mind of man so little that the greatest prophet sees 
only a fragment of truth, and reports what he sees, as he 
ought: only let him not denounce as falsehood what some 
other prophet has seen and he has failed to see. Each 
declares what he has seen and known: Calvin the sov- 
ereignty of God, Wesley the responsibility of man, Finney 
human guilt, Channing human dignity. Amos is not less a 
prophet because his message is not the same as Isaiah’s, 
nor John less a prophet because his vision is not Paul’s. 

The messages of the prophets concerning God are all 
summed up in two affirmations: that he is a righteous 
God, and that he is a redeeming God. That he demands 
righteousness of his children, and demands nothing else— 
this is the message of the Law; that he will help his 
children to be righteous if they will accept, his help—this 
is the message of the Gospel. And the world needs, sorely 
needs, needs as deeply as it ever did, men who know this 
twofold truth of God and can interpret it to humanity. 

We need in America preachers of righteousness ; preach- 
ers who see the great moral laws, and know how to apply 
them, and dare to proclaim them; preachers who will test 
all business methods by the Golden Rule; who will tell 
lawmakers that they cannot make laws, but can only dis- 
cover and apply them; who will teach Democracy that 
there is one Higher than the highest; who will dare to 
withstand popular prejudices and rebuke public sins; 
who will not quail either before the ecclesiastical ring in 
Jerusalem or the infuriated mob in Nazareth. We need 
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no less preachers of redemption ; preachers who will bring. 
courage to the faint of heart, life to the weary and despair- 
ing, comfort to the afflicted; who from the souls of men, 
when doubting themselves and therefore doubting all 
others, will evoke the triumph-song: “ Hope thou in God, 
for I shall yet praise Him, who is the health of my counte- 
nance and my God.” 

It is sometimes said that the pulpit has lost its power. 
Perhaps it has. No such awe encircles the platform of the 
clergy as used to surround it., It is said that reverence 
for the cloth has departed. It certainly is departing. 
There is little if any more reverence for the surplice than 
for the roundabout. The ecclesiastical milliner and the 
theological scribe were never very useful persons, and as 
the world grows more intelligent it has less use for them. 
But there never was a time when, and there never was a 
country in which, there was more need of true prophets, or 
more readiness to hear and to heed them. There never 
was an epoch or a country in which humanity more needed, 
or more realized ‘its need of, men who give themselves to 
the endeavor to understand the will and way of God and 
reverently and humbly to explain that will and point out 
that way. There is only one person whose service to the 
Commonwealth is greater than that of the prophet—the 
mother. And she too is a prophet. ’ 


Leaving Questions with God 


In one of his letters touching a very important event in 
his life George Fox wrote: “* Wherefore I let the thing rest, 
and went on in the work and service of the Lord.” There 
is a deep and vital truth of practical living suggested by 
this fragment of a sentence—a truth which, received and 
acted upon, goes far to make the mind calm, the heart 
peaceful, and the hands effective. There are a great many 
conscientious but anxious people who find themselves con- 
tinually tempted to postpone work until all questions can ~ 
be settled ; who attempt, in a word, to anticipate the edu- 
cation of life by grasping at the beginning those results 
which come only at the end. For there are a great many 
perplexing problems which can never be thought out; they 
must be worked out. The man or woman who wants to 
settle them in advance will fail alike of the settlement of 
the question and the doing of the task. It is through the 
active putting forth of one’s power that light continually 
streams in on the questions which concern what one ought 
to do. In any education the understanding of the ultimate 
uses of things must be postponed ; those uses are revealed 
only when the educational process nears its close. This is 
pre-eminently true of the supreme educational process 
whith we call life. There are thousands of questions 
weighing upon every sincere and conscientious mind which 
cannot be settled by any amount of thinking, but which in 
a way settle themselves as one slowly but faithfully does 
the duty which lies next. This comes very near being the 
whole philosophy of life, which is in no sense a settlement 
of ultimate questions, but which is always primarily the 
doing of the thing that presses to be done. He who is 
able to do faithfully and heartily that which lies in his 
hand is on the road,to the settlement of all the final ques- 
tions. He is working his way through the experience which 
is to be, from the spiritual side, one of the great sources 
of personal illumination. To learn to leave things with - 
God, and to do one’s work as if God could be trusted, is 
to gain the repose and full-heartedness which permit one 
to pour out his whole strength without anxiety, worry, or 
distraction. 
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New York’s Latest Movement toward Church Unity 
| By the Rev. Walter Laidlaw 


Executive Secretary of the Federation of Churches and CHristian Workers in New York City 


i \HROUGH the sacrifice of the life of millions, politi- 
cal unity has been forever established in the Ameri- 
can Republic; through the sacrifice of the life 

of One, spiritual unity shall yet be established the world 
round. More ardent than the passion of the Fathers of our 
country for an “ indivisible union of indestructible States ” 
was the prayer of the Founder of our Christianity for the 
co-operant unity of all who believe in Him. There is room 
for difference of opinion concerning the indissolubleness of 
the relations of individual States to the United States, as 
conceived of by some of the framers of our Constitution ; 
there can be no divergence of opinion concerning the unity 
of Christians, as conceived of by the Apostles and desired 
by our Lord. 

It is one of the antinomies of things that a land which 
has baptized itself with such earnest baptism for the cause 
of political unity should exceed the whole world in devis- 
ing religious diversity. Dr. H. K. Carroll has pointed out 
that we have more denominations in America than has any 
other country of the world. This is no doubt partly due 
to our importation of all the opinions and cleavages of 
Christianity’s Protestant and Roman Catholic past, and to 
the freedom of our religious life from restraint or censor- 
ship; but it is also due to the inoculation of our very 
Spirituality with the National spirit of inventiveness. Forty- 
five States have relation to Washington; one hundred and 
forty-three denominations claim loyalty to Calvary, and the 
roll of Christian sects grows apace with the roll of Ameri- 
can States. 

Perhaps the failure of past attempts at Church unity 
has been due to the neglect of a survey of the possible, 
and to a striving after the unattainable and undesirable. 
Our Lord’s prayer was not for the merging of one disciple 

within another, but for the sympathy and co-operation of 

_ the continuing two. He likened their unity to the co-oper- 

ant, eternal Father and Son. When Church unity has 

been essayed, with the thought, upon the part of its pro- 
jectors, of the traceless obliteration of all existing bodies 
except one, we cannot marvel that it has failed of estab- 
lishment. If the fight for Federal Government in this 
country had been carried on for an indivisible Union of 
destructible States, there would have been no wearers of 
the blue in the South, and many of the gray in the North. 

The Church unity whose chances of establishment are 

strong is that which confesses that the existing denomina- 

tions alone can elect their death-hour, 4nd which invites a 

union of all who love and serve the Lord Jesus, not that 

all may die except one denomination, aforehand picked 
out by man, but that each may live till its mortality is 
swallowed up of life. The first hopefukstep toward Church 
unity is the recognition of the fact that the body of Christ 
in the world is not one individual denomination, but all 
denominations. When that conviction becomes the feeling 
of the world-wide Church, the second stage of the actual 
establishment of Church unity will speedily be reached, 
viz., a desire in the body of the Church, made up of many 
members, to be clothed upon with a body which is from 
heaven. The “glorious body” which Church unity will 
wear may be fashioned differently from anything now on 
the planet. It took a long time to evolve the human body ; 
it meant addition and elimination of organs; it will take 
time to evolve the final form of the Church, which is 

Christ’s body—the fullness of Him who filleth all in all. 

To revert to the Federal illustration, however, it must 
be said, and it cannot be said too strongly, that the cleav- 
age of American Christianity into sects, distancing the par- 
tition of the continent into States, cannot endure without 
grave detriment both to the country and Christianity, unless 
there is a strong instinct of federation, a sense of corporate 
unity despite multiplicity of members, in the Christian 
denominations. 

During the Civil War the State regiments, for a long 


time, carried their State ensigns into action, devoting to 
their defense as much energy as to the Stars and Stripes. 
This was seen to be a strategic mistake, and an order was 
issued that the flag of the Union alone should lead the 
troops into engagement. State flags, it was represented, 
would be worth flying in future only if the Nation survived. 
The hour has come in the history of the Nation’s Chris- 
tianity when the banner which all Christians love must lead, 
in preference to the emblems of the denominations, the 
advance of the denominational regiments. If the Chris- 
tian army is to be “ mighty,” it must regard itself as “all 
one body.” The success of Christianity in this country 
means more to the denominations than the success of de- 
nominations, with Christianity a failure, or only a partial 
success, in inspiriting the Nation. If Christianity does not 
conquer in the United States, denominational emblems will 
not be worth flying in future. They will be riddled and 
ridiculed into rags. 

The Federation of Churches and Christian Workers in 
New York City is not an instrument of denominational 
obliteration. It is amovement fora Grand Army. It pro- 
poses to recognize every individual church and denomi- 
nation in New York City as part of the body of Christ, to 
run His errands, announce His message, accomplish His 
will. It is not a union of denominations, as such ; it is a 
union of churches and Christian workers. It says to the 
churches and charities, ‘‘ You are doing God’s will in the 
world ;” it invites them, “‘ Acquaint yourselves, and asso- 
ciate yourselves, with others who are doing the same, that 
it may be better done.” 

The Federation was first thought of in a gathering of 
the alumni and friends of the Union Theological Semi- 
nary, shortly after the East Side Settlement of the Seminary 
had been set a-going. The first meeting in its interest 
was held in April of 1895. At this meeting laymen and 
ministers of eight denominations gathered and listened to 
a forcible portrayal of the effects of isolated and competi- 
tive church care of the city, written by the Rev. J. Win- 
throp Hegeman, Ph.D., and since published in pamphlet 
form by the Federation. In the autumn a constitution 
was adopted, providing for membership in the Federation 
of all churches in the city, and of selected charitable or- 
ganizations. All denominations, however small, may be 
represented in the Council, which is the managing body, 
meeting monthly, as the Federation meets annually and 
specially. The Council elects the officers, drafts the by- 
laws, and apportions the active oversight of the work among 
Committees. These Committees are Investigation, Co- 
operation, Extension, Legislation, Ways and Means. Their 
Chairmen and the officers constitute an Executive Com- 
mittee. This now comprises members of six denomina- 
tions, and is made up as follows: Frank Mason North, 
D.D., Chairman; the Rev. Leighton Williams, the Rev. 
J. W. Hegeman, Ph.D., the Rev. James Millard Philputt, 
D.D., the Rev. Anson P. Atterbury, D.D., Mr. R. R. 
McBurney, Mr. Robert Graham, Mr. Arthur W. Milbury, 
Mr. John S. Bussing. The Council now numbers thirty- 
six. Officers of the Federation, in addition to the above 
members of the Executive Committee, are Mr. William E. 
Dodge, Seth Low, LL.D., and the Rev. Charles H. Park- 
hurst, D.D., honorary Vice-Presidents. 

In October last the Investigation Committee, having 
secured, through Dr. Hegeman, the co-operation of the 
churches within the Fifteenth Assembly District, com- 
menced a house-to-house convass of the population, num- 
bering 39,929—a sub-city larger than Long Island City. 
The boundaries of the district are Hudson River, West 
Forty-sixth Street, Tenth Avenue, West Forty-third Street, 
Eighth Avenue, West Fifty-third Street, Ninth Avenue, 
West Fiftieth Street, Tenth Avenue, West Forty-ninth 
Street, Hudson River. Four of the ten Protestant churches 
in the district actively joined in the work, and all co- 
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operated in it to their utmost. Six churches on the borders 
of the district, and one far removed from it, the Madison 
Avenue Presbyterian, assisted. These, and the neighbor- 
ing branches of the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., com- 
bined, canvassed 27,652 individuals, and 12,277 were can- 
vassed by Union Seminary students. ‘The greater part of 
the work was done in May and June last. 

A full report upon this canvass, in a large pamphlet of 
112 pages, has just been published. Statistics are given 
concerning the nationalities, and the figures are all reduced 
to percentages to show: each nationality’s percentage of 
the entire population ; the percentages of church members 
and “attendants in each ; of children of Sunday-school and 
public-school age in Sunday-school and public school, re- 
spectively ; the percentage of the church members in the 
entire district contributed by each nationality ; the percent- 
age of each denomination in the communicants of each 
nationality ; the percentage of the communicants of each 
nationality in each denomination. The parallel of the 
above items for the entire city is given wherever it is dis- 
coverable in the Federal Census of 1890, though it must be 
remembered that the religious statistics of the Eleventh 
Census are a torso, owing to limitations in our Constitu- 
tion. Every mission board in the country would be -bene- 
fited by the classification of the religious statistics of the 
Census of 1890 according to nationalities. ‘The report 
does this for the Fifteenth Assembly District, and the na- 
tionalities are printed in the same order as the roll of the 
nations in the United States in the Eleventh Census. 
The canvass discloses twenty-seven nationalities in the 
district, and at least twenty-four denominations. Six of 
the nationalities comprise over 1 per cent. each of the pop- 
ulation, and the statistics of these are as follows: 


| 22) 6.148 | 
| | 52 | 5.5] 554] 52 
American..]| 33 6 | 51.1 | 32.0 | 50.8 | 25.9 | 64.2 | 70.3 | 44.3 
Rs scans 30.1 1 68 5 | 39.0 | 86.5 | 59.3 | 56.6 | 66.0] 50.0 
German 25 3 | 44.8 | 21.1 139 2417.5 | 60 5 | 72.7 | 43.7 
English 3.11497] 3.0]35 0117.4] 74.0] 74 5] 45.4 
Scotch 1.7 143.9 1.5115 6 6.91 72.9 | 70.4 48.2 
Italian 1-7 | 41.2] 1.4 193.2 38.4 | 36.6 | 54.0 | 29.3 
All nation- 
alties in . 53.9 61.03; 32.9 | 60.3 | 69.4 | 45.4 
district... 


Thus the Fifteenth Assembly District is predominantly 
an Irish district, "The Americans are in the lead, but the 
percentage of Americans who are Romanists shows that 
there are many of them of Irish descent. Still, the Ger- 
mans comprise one-fourth of the population. Besides the 
nationalities mentioned above there are Canadians, Cubans, 
Welsh, Austrians, Dutch, Belgians, Swiss, Norwegians, 
Swedes, Danes, Russians, Hungarians, Bohemians, Poles, 
Roumanians, French, Spanish, Chinese, Hebrews, Persians, 
Negroes. 

Fifty-three and nine-tenths per cent. of the population 
are church members. ‘This awakens the idea that the dis- 
trict must be abnormally religious, for only 36.75 per cent. 
of the population of New York in 1890 were church 
members. But only 45.4 per cent. of the population are 
church attendants, and the non-attendant population is as 
large as Schenectady’s entire population. 

Sixty-one and three one-hundredths per cent. of the church 
members are Roman Catholics. This, to one unfamiliar 
with the facts, seems a large percentage. Really, it is 
small. Conceding to the Roman Catholic communion 
61.03 per cent. of the “unspecified” church members 
returned in the canvass, the Roman Catholic percentage 
would be 67.6 per cent.; whereas, in 1890, 69.5 per cent. 
of the communicants of the city were Roman Catholics. 
Indeed, it was only the large percentage in New York’s 
population of the nationalities contributing to the Roman 
Catholic Church and the Hebrew synagogues which pre- 
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served New York City in 1890 from having a percent- 
age of church membership discouragingly below that of 
Brooklyn, Philadelphia, and Chicago. The membership 
of the synagogues in New York in 1890 exceeded all 
Protestant denominations except the Episcopal. Roman 
Catholicism’s maximum gain in the Fifteenth Assembly 
District can be only 4,515 people, making 16,872 persons ; 
Protestantism has claim upon 67.1 per cent. of the popu- 
lation, or 17,019 people. 

More minute statistics concerning the denominations are 
as follows: 


= cs . ud 
ee | 833 Sed | e680 
Roman Catholic ....... 123} 1114.8 OSTA 
Eniecopal.. .cccccesaees 80 29 9 1,963 | 67 6.52 
Lutheran. 29 2.9 Ts 6.39 
6.3 6,742 1.6 1.17 
Presbyterian...........- 67} 4]17.1 3,911 | 47 5.47 
Baptist .. 431 4.6 2.75 
Congregational ......... 54 .20 
Christian Alliance.... .. .03 
Discipies. ... in 07 Ol 
Evangelical Association. 3} 1 14 .05 .03 
Gospel Tabernacle...... sco | cee. 
Mott Street Mission.....] ... .. ..-. cece cece .02 
Quakes es 81 14 .O1 
Salvation Army......... ce coos cece .07 
Unspecified ........ 00. 40 23 | 16,048] 1.4 10.79 

644 | 12 


The above figures, and many others in the report, fur- 
nish abundant f:od for reflection to the denominations. 

Some of the most practical recommendations of the 
report immediately connect themselves with the above table. 

Episcopalianism has no church in the district. Yet it 
has the largest percentage of Protestant church member- 
ship—as high as in the city as a whole. There is a region 
of the district in which there are no church facilities 
of any sort. The population, with adjacent blocks, num- 
bers 39,169. The region is west of Tenth Avenue. In 
this region the Episcopal Church has more members in 
and out of church than any other denomination. Evidently, 
therefore, if any denomination is to enter the field, the 
Episcopal is the proper one. This is one scientific con- 
clusion from the co-operative canvass. Similarly, Lutheran- 
ism should enter the field, to supply the needs of the Ger- 
mans; 24.1 per cent. of the German communicants are 
Lutherans. There are 848 Lutheran members from Ninth 

venue to the river, but only 764 attendants. There are 
2,771 Germans not attendants in this same range of 
blocks. 

To give, in an article of this length, a summary of all the 
material accumulated in the canvass is impossible. The 
foregoing is cited to show that the Federation has been 
seeking to make, for the guidance of the educational and 
evangelical work of the Church, as close a study of the popu- 
lation as the Federal Government makes for its purposes, 
as the State of New York, for secular education, makes 
biennially in all cities of over 10,000 people. The slips in 
hand permit the discovery of every one of the 3,436 children 
in the district who are out of Sunday-school; the 1,850 
who are out of public school ; the 15,612 non-church mem- 
bers; the 18,279 non-church attendants. 

The churches which have co-operated in making the 
canvass have formed a permanent Auxiliary to the . Fed- 
eration, and out of it, in time, will probably come a minute 
parish plan for the church work of the district. There 
are blocks of over three thousand people among the 


population canvassed. This is a population as large as 


and ward. 


Tarrytown. Yet there are churches in the Auxiliary will- 
ing to assume permanently the responsibility of knowing 
the exact conditions of every individual in a block of these 
dimensions, and to invite the people within it, in the name 
of the entire denominational church-membership in the 
auxiliary, to connect themselves with the Church, her sym- 
pathies and services. Business calculations nowadays, to 
be safe, must be computed to a mill; secular education, 
in the view of New York State, is not safe in cities unless 
there is a biennial canvass, house to house: the Church’s 
acquaintance with the population should be similarly mi- 
nute. The Federation of Churches and Christian Workers 
in New York City is a co-operant unity of denomina- 
tions to accomplish this end. It studies the population, 
man by man, to get at present conditions ; it tabulates the 
facts found ; it estimates the adequacy of existing agencies 
to meet needs disclosed; in recommending new agencies 
it has a scientific basis for its statements. : 

ts future is to relieve the busy pastors of the Fifteenth As- 
sembly District of all statistical detail in trying to get at the 
population, man by man ; to co-operate with the Auxiliary 
through its Committees on Co-operation, Extension, Legis- 
lation—whose work always follows that of the Committee 
on Investigation; and to form, in other regions of the 
city, Auxiliaries “‘ B,” “C,” etc., to succeed Auxiliary “A.” 
The Federation, if it is supported, will eventually parish 
this city among a co-operant Christianity, and its office will 
contain as accurate and adequate information concerning 
the educational side of the church life of New York as 
does the Charity Organization Society’s office concerning 
the alms side. 


The Convict Conception of Authority 


From the Prisoner’s Point of View! 


To the average convict, the guards, with their muskets, 
like the bolts and bars, become mere accessories to an 
environment, and not symbols of force and _ restraint. 
Unless cruelty or fraud be practiced, the criminal in prison 
receives no more and no less than he expects. Givencon- 
finement, and he admits the details as a matter of course. 
He certainly does not approve, but he must recognize, the 
logic of the inevitable; it is the one process of reasoning 
which has been hammered into his mind by experience. 

It is significant to hear a keeper expostulating with a 
refractory prisoner. ‘‘ What’s the use, Jack ?” he will say. 
*“*We’ve got the better of you, and we must have order, 
you know.” And Jack, unless he be wild with rage or 
despair, concedes that if he were a “screw” he would 
keep a steady rein, and so sulkily submits. 

Hence there is little active antagonism between custodian 
Indeed, from the good nature of the one and 
the deference of the other there springs an apparent amity. 
A prison is a microcosm, and all within its walls, whether 
warden, keeper, guard, cook, or convict, share a common 
citizenship. There is news, for instance, which is intrinsic 
to it: gossip about new arrivals and reminiscences of 
departed old-timers; the thousand and one contingencies 
which must arise where almost every inmate is hoping for 
a pardon; the state of the various manufactories—whether 
this shop is about to have a “lay-off” and that a rush of 
“overtime ’—the likelihood of change through the fall 
election, the meeting of the Legislature, or the visit of some 
commission ; all of which, in connection with that human 
weakness which causes those acquainted with the world 
without to be as anxious to tell of events as the ignorant 
are to hear, produces a sociality as peculiar and limited as 
it is normal. 

Convicts know far more about keepers than keepers do 
about convicts. The reasons for this are at once apparent: 
the keepers are fewer in number, and their interest is 
divided. Many of them, holding positions through political 
influence, regard duty as merely an unpleasant routine, and 
have all their heart in the hours of rest. The convict view, 
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on the other hand, is as intense as it is restricted. Each 
keeper is an important item in his life, which selfishness, curi- 
osity, and lack of diversion unite in causing him to study. No 
school-teacher on his platform is an object of such minute 
scrutiny as the guard on his high stool. Nota movement, not 
a glance, not a change of dress nor a cast of countenance, 
but has its interpretation. If any men live in a glass 
house, prison officials do. 

From this keen observation, each officer becomes known 
Jack the old-timer thus 
instructs Jack the new man: “ So-and-so,”’ he says, “‘is a 
crank ;” and thenceforward that one is shunned as much 
as can be. ‘‘So-and-so,” he continues, “isa good fellow.” 
This is the highest praise, and emboldens the neophyte 
to ask the recipient for a match or a bit of tobacco if 
the chance offers. ‘So-and-so,” he goes on, “ feels his 
oats.” Here isa note of caution which means that the 
one described may to-day be affable but to-morrow as 
unapproachable as a king. ‘“‘ So-and-so,” he concludes, 
“is soft.” A snort of contempt greets this intelligence, 
and though this officer may well be the best-hearted of the 
lot, he will surely be the one least considered. 

The average convict not only knows that it is hard to 
kick against the pricks, but heis too intent on bettering his 
own condition to even think of doing so. There is as much 
mean rivalry and striving for personal advantage in prisons 
as in the outer world—it would be an exaggeration to say 
there was more. Hence this knowledge of keepers is 
expended for the most part in truckling. Jack is an adroit 
flatterer, the more adroit for his bluntness. He will spring 
in answer to a fat-witted wish almost before it is formulated. 
No men are better waited on than prison officials. Their 
clothes are kept brushed, their shoes blackened, their 
beards deftly shaved. Start not, gentle visitor, on the alert 
for outbreaks and bloodshed, at the audacity of thus expos- 
ing the throat to the blade. That convict barber has but 
one thought: will the reward for his skill be a plug of 
tobacco or an extra ration from the hospital ? 

Such obsequiousness might well deceive trained judg- 
ment ; but, in reality, the convict opinion of prison officials 
is not flattering. It grows more contemptuous as it nears 
the lower grades; for Jack has luxurious notions, and a 
man who is content to work for sixty dollars a month seems 
a poor creature to him. He is fond of comparing his own 
condition with that of the guard, to the disadvantage of the 
latter. This, of course, is nonsense; yet it may be said 
that ordinary prison service implies a coarse, harsh, tedious 
life of exposure, long hours, and insufficient pay. High 
rank, however, appeals to the convict’s imagination. It 
always represents wealth and power to him. This effect is 
strengthened if the warden holds himself aloof and only 
appears, like a deus ex machina, for the settlement of 
trouble. Then the most refractory will quail before the 
majesty of his glance. 

Convicts are skeptical as to the honesty of their keep- 
ers. This conception is largely an inheritance ; for in the 
past, far more than at present, money could do much in 
prisons. ‘The contract system had a demoralizing, blight- 
ing effect; and officials, seeing greed authorized to exceed 
not only the instincts of humanity but of decency, followed 
a pernicious example, and took when and what they could. 
While wardens and deputies are now for the most part 
men not only of capability but of conscience, it must be 
said that too little attention is still paid to the selection of 
the rank and file of prison service. If a man be healthy 
and burly, with perhaps a local reputation as a pugilist, 
and surely the favor of some ward politician, he is likely to 
be appointed. ‘These are not the qualifications for a posi- 
tion of trust; nor are the temptations to be resisted insig- 
nificant. If a guard yields once to a bribe, he is ruined ; 
for within twenty-four hours the tidings will have sped 
from flagging to topmost tier that he is “ crooked,” and 
thereafter every man Jack with an odd coin feels that he 
has him at beck and call. 

The amity existing in prison is merely a modus vivendi ; 
beneath it there is much real bitterness. The convict 
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than they do for dogs,” he will grumble. There is a 
prison rule, inevitable perhaps, that in any controversy the 
word of a keeper must be taken. This works for disci- 
pline, but not for reformation. In fact, there is far more 
self-respect inculcated in training-stables than in prisons ; 
but then horses have a commercial value, and are, hence, 
intrusted to experts. And yet, paradoxical as is the 
phrase, and strange as it may seem, it is probable that 
courts of honor among convicts would render fair judg- 
‘ments. 

There is also a latent distrust which the slightest 
change in routine will bring to the surface. Jack’s rights 
are so few that he is well informed of them. In many 
cases, however, he is not well informed as to restrictions 
or the reasons for them. One who has little will fight 
fiercely for its preservation; and from this instinct, too 
seldom considered, come the vast majority of prison 
disorders. The convict rebels, not to gain something, but 
to retain it. There should be more confidence from the 
management to the managed; it would allay the convict’s 
eternal suspicion that somebody is getting the better of 
him. The hardest thing to make Jack believe is that there 
is any public or private interest in him save that he may 
be securely held. 

The convict, then, is selfishly submissive ; he has regard 
for his commutation, or what he calls his “good time ;” 
he has a wholesome dread of the dungeon, and of bread 
and water; and a mean but natural desire to be better off 
than his fellows. Yet in all this perfunctory obedience 
there is an undercurrent of determination to do as little 
as possible, to skirt as closely as may be to the line of 
insubordination so characteristic of slavery. He is sub- 
jugated, but not reconciled ; like the sepoy, he serves for 
fear of a worse fate befalling him. Though in a dull sort 
of a way he admits to himself that a prison must be a 
prison, he is prone to deep if not loud revilings ; but these 
curses are directed more towards those who, he believes, 
impelled him thither than those who now hold him there. 
And this distinction on his part naturally leads to the con- 
sideration as to what the average convict thinks of the 
merits of his incarceration. 

There is a story told of Frederick the Great that one 
day he visited a prison and questioned the inmates as to 
the justice of their punishment. Each one protested his 
innocence, with a single exception, and that one replied : 
“Yes, your Majesty, I deserve all I got, and far more. 
From the days of my youth I have been a malefactor ; 
there is no crime on the calendar which [ have not repeat- 
edly committed.”” Then the monarch called the warden 
to him and said: “ Release this man at once, lest he cor- 
rupt all the other good men.” 

Now acursory examination of the convicts in any modern 
prison might not reveal even this single exception. Con- 
victs always protest their innocence, even when they have 
pleaded guilty. “A little cross-questioning, however, will 
lead to qualifications. ‘ Well, they didn’t prove it, any- 
way,” says one. ‘Well, the District Attorney wasn’t 
square,” declares another. In all who finally concede 
some fault on their part, there remains a sincere sense of 
wrong. A portion of this grievance is doubtless inevi- 
table ; every trial is but an approximation to the truth; 
and no one has so keen a view of the divergence as he 
who necessarily knows all the circumstances. 

But one strong element in this doubt as to the equity of 
the law is the convict’s experience with the police. The 
Lexow investigation created no sensation in prisons. The 
fact that it was ever permitted to take place aroused a 
mild surprise ; but the general verdict as to its results was 
that they were a mere skimming of the truth. “Oh, don’t 
I wish I had been called!” was a frequent exclamation. 
Now, the corruption thus revealed is not indigenous to 
the metropolis; wherever there is opportunity, there it 
rankly grows. Is the village constable who gives a tramp 
money to get drunk with in order that he may then arrest 
him and thus gain the resulting fees any better than the 
police captain who accepts tribute from the swindlers in 
his precinct? There is, indeed, a phase of police abuse 
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third degree.” This species of torture is a process” of 
intimidation, and a recourse to superstitious fears, through 
which the criminal is induced to confess. What use is 
there of telling one who has been a victim to it of the 
constitutional props and restrictions which protect a citi- 
zen? Say to him that no man can be compelled to in- 
criminate himself, and his answer will be, “ I know better.” 

Prosecuting officers, also, are responsible for this skepti- 
cism. The blame, however, rests not so much with them 
as with the public who persist in measuring success by the 
number of convictions. How ridiculous it would be to 
inform the average convict that the District Attorney is a 
quasi-judicial officer whose first duty it is to have the truth 
revealed! ‘ Nothing of the sort,” Jack would retort. 
“ Don’t I know? Haven’t I been there? He twisted what 
I said in the police court to mean something different ; 
he misrepresented this, he concealed that ;” and so on and 
so on, each one telling a similar story, until the instructor 
would be forced to believe that the foremost legal maxim 
is that the end justifies the means. 

The convict’s opinion of courts rises from contempt for 
a justice of the peace to awe for the high tribunals; but 
in it all there is very little genuine respect. If there is 
one idea more firmly fixed in the convict mind, it is that 
money is all-powerful. This belief is natural; for the 
average convict is too ignorant to reason except from what 
he sees and hears. He knows that the vast majority of his 
fellows are poor; he knows that the vast majority of the 
defendants who delay trial, who are bailed, who take ap- 
peals, who get pardons, are rich. What, then, is his con- 
clusion? He reads the newspapers, too, industriously, and 
what he gleans confirms this view. Many a case of defal- 
cation, smothered through influence and forgotten by a 
self-enwrapped public, is a stock argument in prisons that 
justice can be purchased. 

For it must be borne in mind that convicts continually 
discuss the law with that fatal fondness which talks the 
most of what it knows the least. And this ignorance is 
appalling. The convict will implicitly believe that any 
power is vestec in the law except a power for good. To him 
it seems as malignant as it is mighty. Many legal dis- 
tinctions, the effects of which he only can comprehend, aid 
this conception. For example, the difference in degree of 
punishment between some minor forms of burglary and 
larceny is more curious than equitable. Why should a 
man be punished more severely for breaking into a hen- 
roost than for filching a purse? Perhaps the answer that 
this was an old English distinction which tended to pre- 
serve the sanctity of home, so that the mere raising of a 
bolt was a felony, might not be regarded as entirely satis- 
factory by one who had received a long sentence through 
his lack of discrimination. His fellows would surely cite 
germane cases of harsh penalties for breaking into a freight- 
car, and claim that these were induced by the wealth of the 
railroads. 

Then doubtful convictions have a woeful effect. There 
is no limit to their remembrance. ‘Thus it is an axiom in 
prisons that the Greek who was sentenced for life in New 
York, City for the killing of “Old Shakespeare” was a 
victim of official ambition. One such case as lately occurred 
in Brooklyn, where a criminal received a life sentence for 
the theft of a small amount because this was his second 
offense, has a far greater influence for evil through the 
distrust of the law which it causes than its example can 
have a deterrent effect. ‘He was a poor man,” Jack will 
say, “and so they railroaded him.” 

There is another sort of legal ignorance prevalent in 
prisons, and that is regarding the right and wrong of those 
offenses which are punished as injurious to society rather 
than as crimes fer se. Take the counterfeiter, for exam- 
ple. It is impossible for him to see that his success is 
other than a “smart thing.” ‘“ Why,” he will retort, “ the 
Government is many hundreds of thousands ahead of the 
game each year from the money which is burned up or 
sunk at sea. Why shouldn’t I have a little of the profit?” 
Some such sophistry, too, is at the command of all violators 
of the revenue laws. As for such private swindlers as 
green-goods men, they firmly believe that they are public 
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benefactors. “It served them right,” they will stoutly 
maintain, referring to their victims ; “‘ weren’t they trying 
to defraud?” From all this there rises a habit of justifi- 
cation which may account in part for the lack of remorse 
in prisons. 

From these considerations and many others it comes 
about that the convict’s conception of authority, whether 
in prison or out, is of a power which has in some way, 
generally underhanded, gotten the better of him. While 
he is confined, personal motives make him submissive. In 
the outer world he thinks the chances are more in his 
favor, and he takes them. Thus it is that incarceration is 
but a truce in warfare on society. For much of this failure 
in reformation the convict cannot be justly blamed. His 
own unworthiness is an argument in his behalf. Much 
cannot be expected from one of his mental and moral 
caliber. But it speaks ill for modern society that its invol- 
untary ward regards its rule as that of a monster, amenable 
only to the sop of money, and both rapacious and ruthless. 
It speaks ill for civilization that the only result of its pun- 
ishment is a fear of being caught. Until there is some 
sort of development in prisons there will be degeneration ; 
until men are taught the truth, they will greedily swallow 
lies. 

What, then, is the remedy? Defendants should be more 
fairly treated ; expediency is no justification for the viola- 
tion of rights. When convicted, they should be brought to 
recognize, if not the enormity of their offense, at least the 
fairness of their condemnation from the standpoint of 
social order. There should also be such instruction in 
prisons that it would be impossible for the majority of con- 
victs to believe, as they now firmly do, that crime consists 
not in the act but in its detection. The wise parent’ pun- 
ishes his child when occasion warrants, but he always tries 
to make that child feel that in this punishment he has been 


kind. 
The Woods in October 


By Caroline A. Creevey 


There is a peculiar fragrance about the autumn woods— 
a fruity, spicy, balsamic odor, suggesting ripe grapes and 
pine woods. It is nature fruiting. Seeded asters and 
goldenrods, half-dried leaves, aged thoroughwort flowers, 
sassafras, all such things contribute to this subtle fall 
atmosphere, so delicious to breathe and smell. But it 
needs the warm sunshine to bring it out, just as new-mown 
hay needs the heat to make it sweet. 

On a sunny day in October one should take a holiday in 
the woods. For there isno other month like this. We love 
the pale, shy beauty of spring and the rare day in June. 
But summer brings its fierce heats, and September is 
usually a dusty, drouthy, windy month. Suddenly the 
gorgeous skies and soft airs of October are upon us, mak- 
ing us long to dream a lifetime away surrounded by this 
perfect atmosphere, and this beauty which is like the pur- 
ple robe of a queen bedecked with gems 

Leave wraps at home, and take the botany-box. 
in October? Certainly, a rich, handsome bouquet. 

Not all the asters and goldenrods have gone to seed. 
Many, like other members of the great composite family, 
have fashioned their feathery dust-brushes which, with 
fruit attached, are borne lightly on the wind into every 
nook and cranny of wood and pasture land. But there are 
still yellow, fan-like, fountain-like spikes of late goldenrods 
well worth picking. One of the prettiest of these is Soli- 
dago czsia, whose little heads of blossoms lie snugly 
against the stem, over a leaf, thicker and thicker towards 
the top. S. Canadensis is one of the rough and tall species, 
with crowded flowers in a one-sided feathery panicle. 

I always fancy there is a sort of freemasonry between 
goldenrods and asters which makes them come and go 
together, in love with each other’s company. Here is 
one of our most delicate species, a fine and soft aster with 
white, pink, or purplish rays, and yellow or brown centers. 
This larger purple aster is the Spectabilis. Its rays are an 
inch long, its broad flowers few on the stem. This and 
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the New England aster attain their greatest perfection 
along the roadsides of Connecticut and Massachusetts. 

If we take this enticing path leading into the grassy 
borders of a chestnut wood, you shal] have a genuine sur- 
prise. I have been here before, and know the place for a 
haunt of one of our prettiest fall flowers, the closed gentian. 
Here they are tall, straight spikes, yonder they blue the 
ground ; and why, for color, is it not as ravishing a blue as 
its fringed sister over which poetry is written? Often a 
central flower of the cluster of closed gentians affects a 
rich plum color. 

Down deep in the dried grass is the purple polygala, 
modest and shy, but pretty. It has been in bloom since 
August, and likes best a marshy place near the seashore. 
But here it is also in the New Jersey woods. 

What a wealth of painted leaves around us, in the sweet- 
gum, the white birch, the sumachs and dogwoods, grape- 
vines and Virginia creepers! Here is one shrub of black 
alder (Ilex verticillata), with its red berries clinging to gray 
stems. The berries will stay on till Christmas, after the 
leaves have dropped. Near by is this curious magical 
shrub, the witch-haze]. Reversing the almost universal 
rule, it flowers in late autumn, and fruits the following 
summer. Its pretty little clusters of pale yellow flowers 
lie along the stem—four long, narrow petals, a four-parted 
calyx, with bractlets at its base. It is certainly one of the 
latest of our flowers. 

Here at our feet is the broad, now yellowish leaf of the 
baneberry, with its pearly white berries on thick red stems. 
We must not eat them. They are beautiful to look at, but 
deadly to the stomach. 

Here is a white goldenrod, the only white species, 
which many people callan aster. It has flowers along the 
stem, rather after the aster style. It has a pleasant fra- 
grance, something like that of the common cudweed. We 
may as well add to our bouquet that lonely spike of the 
double-bristled aster, with its few whitish, rather seedy- 
looking flowers. They resemble old-fashioned garden 
feverfews, and are not a real aster (botanically, Diplo- 
pappus linariifolius). 

We are following, now, a path leading into the darker 
woods. Chestnuts and hickory-nuts will soon dot the 
ground, but if you want any you must get here early, for 
swarms of ltalian boys will pick them into bags and roast 
them on the streets of New York. At present we are safe 
from such intrusion, for only last year’s old burrs are lying 
under the trees. 

Here the small-leaved partridge-vine makes mats on the 
ground, and its red berries peep from the leaves. Winter- 
green berries keep them company ; and this is a late hawk- 
weed, with yellow-tasseled flower, and a rosette of rough 
leaves at the root. It is restful, quiet, and warm in these 
dark woods, but our path leads at length out of “dim 
aisles ’’ around a thicket of blackberry-vines, milkweed, 
and Joe Pye weed. We slide down a bank, cross the road, 
and enter a broad pasture. In springtime blue violets 
and spring-beauties carpet the place. Now the reddening 
leaves of its low huckleberry-bushes are brightened with 
clumps of asters and goldenrods. _ 

We come to a pool, down in a dell—unwholesome-look- 
ing, stagnant water, covered with green scum. Here are 
growing big yellow flowers in protusion. They are not 
sunflowers, but a showy, large burr-marigold, one of Octo- 
ber’s pets. Each seed in thecenter is crowned with a pair 
of hooks, quite strong, to fasten into clothing, or the fleece 
or hair of animals, so to get a free ride and a new place 
in which to plant themselves. Look at your skirts, and 
you will see that you are acting as disseminator for 
another shrewd plant, the desmodium, whose triangular 
“stick-tight ’’ pods clung to us in the chestnut woods. 
With these handsome burr-marigolds, delicate white smart- 
weeds, and their cousins, “‘ my-lady’s-tear-thumb,” are grow- 
ing. Run your finger up the tear-thumb stem, it will be 
scratched. Run it down, the stem is as smooth as satin. 
By means of this kind of a stem, the plant helps itself to 
climb out of the mud where it must otherwise lie prone. 

We must scale another fence and cross a second pasture, 
Red berries of the nightshade—not the deadly European 
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species—may be plucked here. A sedate horse is nibbling 
the dried grass, and a cow turns to look at a woman climb 
a fence. Besure her calf isnot near! I had an experience 
once. Being a Connecticut-bred woman, I never went out 
of my way for cows. But one took umbrage at my presence 
in a field, on account of her darling calf. With wild looks 
and ducking horns, she gave chase. O “cow-eyed Juno”’! 
I ran to the nearest fence, over which I flew like a part- 
ridge. A farmer, seeing my danger, had seized a fence- 
rail, and was doing battle for me, materially aiding my 
escape. Then, with a pitying look at my torn skirts and 
red face, that man gave me the following advice: “ You 
needn’t to be afeard of cows, unless there’s calves with 
"em; but if there is, women folks had better keep out of 
the pastur’.”’ 

This is only a cow, not especially a mother, and we pro- 
ceed quietly, picking a stalk of butter-and-eggs, a yarrow, 
a blue self-heal, and, last of all, a * wee bit daisy.”’ 


® 
The Ship’s Steward 
By Gustav Kobbé 


We were fast dropping Cape Henry. Only the tall 
lighthouse and the gaunt spars of a wrecked coaster could 
be seen on the point across the gently heaving sea. 

The captain glanced at the compass. ‘‘ No’-no’-east is 
high enough,” he said. 

‘“* No’-no’-east is high enough, sir!” repeated the man 
at the wheel, as he gave it a twirl. 

Eight bells. A shrill blast from the galley, and *“‘ Com- 
modore Duff,’’ as sailors call the steward—plum-duff being 
the Sunday delicacy aboard ship—stuck his head up the 
companionway, and piped down to supper. A fair-haired 
Norwegian boy in a black coat, no doubt the last remnant 
of his confirmation suit, emerged from the forecastle and 
started aft to relieve the wheel. In an old-time ship he 
would have had the cat-o’-nine-tails laid across his back 
before he had gone three steps along the quarter-deck. 
For he took the weather side aman “house ” until a sharp 
command and a quick gesture from the captain sent him 
back and down to the lee rail. He had run away from a 
Norwegian steamer at Norfolk and had signed as seaman, 
though his breach of etiquette in coming aft on the 
weather side to relieve the wheel showed him to be a 
greenhorn. He couldn’t speak English, but, according to 
the captain, would be a sea lawyer as soon as he knew 
half a dozen words. 

Our vessel was a typical American coaster, with a typi- 
cal complement. The captain came of a seafaring New 
England family. His father had been a master, and his 
brother also had a ship. The mate hailed from Schleswig. 
Though young, he had been pretty much all over the world, 
and with his eyes open. On this “* voyage”’ he was read- 
ing the “ Philosophy of Deism,” which I thought would 
make pretty good ballast. The second mate was a “‘ Maine 
man;’’ and in the crew were a Long Islander—called the 
“ Torchlighter ” because he told gruesome tales of ships 
being lured on the south shore by false lights—a German, 
and two Norwegians besides the boy who didn’t know 
enough to keep to the lee rail when coming aft for his trick 
at the wheel. 

The steward was a “ whitewashed Yankee ’’—an Irish- 
man of about sixty five years, fifty-five of which he had 
been to sea, ‘an’ never had no cook to coax me up,” an 
expression he was fond of using when the sailors growled 
over what came from the galley. He had been in all ocean 
disasters you could mention, even when they had occurred 
simultaneously in widely distant parts of the world.. Owing 
to his remarkable experiences (as related by himself), the 
*‘Maine man ” sometimes referred to him affectionately as 
**Old Sindbad.”’ 

We had “Cape Cod turkey” and “ swarm-seed ”—salt 
fish and rice—for supper. After the steward had helped us 
he remarked : 

“Them sailors must ha’ been brought up with Queen 
Victoria, they’re so dainty. They wants quail on toast.” 
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** Don’t give them any, Doctor,” said the Captain, quiet- 
ly, because they’re not in season.” 

When the steward had left, the Captain added: “ Sailors 
like to growl. They tell a story of an English captain 
who offered his hands before the mast three pounds a 
month and no growl, or two pounds and theirgrowl. They 
all chose two pounds and agrowl, with one exception—and 
within a week he was growling because he hadn’t.” 

When we came on deck after supper a haze hid the land 
from sight. They were just hauling the lead. 

* Fifteen fathoms !’’ sang out the second mate. 

** Fnough to stand up in and drink,” was the Captain’s 
quiet comment as he gave the course. 

Glancing aniidships, I saw the steward sitting at the head 
of the galley companionway. He had a bald pate, and 
sparse tangled shreds of hair about the ears, while two 
teeth, one in either corner, protruded like tusks. He looked 
like a sea-lion, and whenever I saw him emerging from the 
galley he reminded me of one of these aquatic mammals 
bobbing up through a hole in the ice. 

As I joined him he had a pan of dried peas between his 
knees, and was sifting them for the morrow’s porridge. 
Evidently everything about that porridge was to be as 
spick and span as everything else about the ship. For 
not a speck of dust escaped the “‘ Commodore’s ”’ sharp eyes. 
I fell to talking with him. He told me that his experience as 
a seafarer dated back so far that he could remember when, 
in tacking off shore, they put tallow candles in the binnacle, 
allowing one candle and a half to burn out for the off-shore, 
but only one for the in-shore, tack. This was to avoid 
standing in too close to land. He further informed me 
that this expedient was resorted to because at that time 
clocks had not been invented. When I suggested to him 
that some people dated the invention of the clock as far 
back as Archimedes, he simply remarked, “ Well, sir, I’ve 
been to sea a great many years.” 

He contributed an item to Napoleonic history which 
will be of interest to all students of that epoch. When he 
touched at St. Helena in one of his voyages, an American 
bark had sent her crew ashore with some large casks for 
water. As the casks were being taken off, an English 
sentinel chanced to strike one of them with the butt of his 
musket. It gave forth a hollow sound, and, his suspicions 
being aroused, it was broken open. Crouching in the cask 
was the great Napoleon, endeavoring in this manner to 
escape aboard the bark. The steward told this story with 
great earnestness. The fact, to which I called his atten- 
tion, that he had not touched at St. Helena until late in the 
thirties, while Napoleon had died in -the early twenties, 
made no impression upon the good man. 

He deliberately turned from the great Napoleon to the 
subject of provisions, told me that mess-beef was called 
“ salt-horse,” that it came out of the “ harness-cask,” and 
that, when cut in cold slices, it was dubbed by sailors 
‘‘mahogany.” He showed me some slices, and I agreed 
with the sailors. American coasting crews, he said, were 
‘‘daintier’’—that was his favorite word—than any Jack 
tars the world over. They despised “ scouse,” and even 
turned up their noses at a “ three-decker,” which, I found, 
consisted of onions, meat, and potatoes in three separate 
layers. Anyhow, he was glad there was no legal “ scale ” 
of provisions prescribed for coasters, otherwise you’d have 
to “reconcile wid de crew” or “give ‘em de regular 
whack,” whereas now a captain could consult his own 
tastes. He had been in deep-water vessels of various 
nationalities, and knew the “scales.” The English and 
American “ pounds and points ”—the latter being sailor 
for pints—were about alike: one pound of “ Liverpool pan- 
tiles ” (hard tack) that sometimes you had to split with a 
hammer, half an ounce of coffee, and three quarts of water 
(for cooking and washing) every day ; beef, one and a half 
pounds four times a week, and pork, one and one-quarter 
pounds three times. The “ points ” consisted of one-eighth 
of a pint of peas twice a week; the allowance of sugar, of 
fourteen ounces a week. He had had experience in Scotch 
ships with their oatmeal “ poultice,” their weekly “ banyan 
day,” generally Saturday, when the whole ship was put on 
rice’; and their “ barley grout” (a thick soup) on Wednes- 
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day, and sometimes an allowance of whisky at noon, for 
which, however, the captain “stopped the lime-juice.” 
Italian, Spanish, and French ships served wine, and Den- 
mark had the repute of having established the most liberal 
“scale.” But he reiterated his belief that no crews lived 
daintier than the American coasters, because they made 
port often enough to keep the provisions fresh, and the 
captains were accustomed to good living at home. 

The steward had finished sifting the peas at St. Helena, 
and it was now well into the night. The haze had lifted 
somewhat, and we could see the lights of Winterquarter 
Lightship like two blurred eyes peering at us from the 
direction of Chincoteague. | 

It was the mate’s watch, and when I went aft I found 
the German sailor at the wheel. The mate chanced to 
mention that down in the trades a ship’s course could be 
laid by the wind, it blew so evenly from one direction, and 
the sailor at the wheel added that he had steered by the 
stars for lack of binnacle lights, the ship being short of 
oil. About once an hour they struck a match and looked 
at the compass “to see if the star had moved any.” They 
had all been “ off-shore ;” they were all deep-water fellows 
on board this coaster, and from the Captain down they 
agreed that it required more skill to navigate a picayune 
two-hundred-ton schooner along the rocky coast of Maine 
in a snow-storm than to take a six-topsail-yard ship to the 
East Indies. 

I asked if coasters didn’t sometimes take involuntarily 
to deep water—get blown off in a heavy gale. The mate 
told me to turn to our log of the previous winter, where I 
would find a voyage during which our vessel had been 
blown half-way across the Atlantic and back, a voyage in 
which the port of destination was not made at all, the ves- 
sel having been given up as lost with all hands. 

Fortunately, such was not the case on this voyage. For 
next morning, after doing justice to the steward’s “alliga- 
tor flippers’ (codfish tongues and sounds) and listening 
to his growl about “ claw-hammer sailors ” (he very justly 
lamented the disappearance of the old-time sailor costume), 
I went on deck and found we were well up in Delaware 
Bay, and when the steward’s clock struck eleven we had 
dropped anchor. 

The steward’s clock was a remarkable timepiece. It 
struck the hour with the rapidity of a Gatling gun. At 
noon and midnight it simply discharged twelve rounds 
with lightning celerity. It never agreed with the ship’s 
timepiece, which, for instance, said half-past twelve when 
anchor was dropped. I called the steward’s attention to 
this discrepancy, but he was not disconcerted. 

“That there clock,” he said, “shifts wid de wind. It 
must ha’ lost headway durin’ the camm. we had off de 
capes o’ the Delaware.” 

When I left the ship he was sifting peas. 


Character-Grafting 
By James Buckham 


“You can’t do anything with my boy,” said a discour- 
aged father to the principal of a well-ksawn boys’ school. 
‘‘T have tried everything under heaven, to no purpose. 
The trouble is, he has a bad disposition, and no amount of 
discipline will drive it out of him.” 

“I don’t want to drive anything out of him,” was the 
quiet reply. ‘‘What I want to do is to take the boy’s 
original disposition for my parent stock, and graft on it 
the virtues which it is most likely to nourish. Let me 
have your boy for a couple of years, and see if I can’t 
bring some good fruit out of him.” It is hardly necessary 
to add that, under the influence of such a man, the good 
fruit was forthcoming in less than two years’ time. 

The principle was one which is often overlooked in char- 
acter-building. The general impression seems to be that 
nature settles some things morally, as well as physically ; 
that if she gives a child what is called a bad disposition, 
itis as hopeless to try to change it as it is to attempt to 
correct a consumptive tendency or a weakness of the spine. 
As a matter of fact, the two things are very different. A 
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so-called bad disposition is generally an evidence of moral 
strength perverted and misdirected. It is a savor of life, 
and not a savor of death. There are certain virtues that 
can easily be grafted upon the vigorous stalk of original 
disposition. Suppose a boy: seems hopelessly self-willed 
and obstinate. Here is the proper stem on which to graft 
virtues of the heroic order—moral bravery and fidelity, 
courage of conviction, strength of purpose. Let him be 
passionate, hot-headed, uncontrollable. Such a disposi- 
tion as this is a source of nourishment for all the aggres- 
sive virtues—indignation at moral meannesses, the power 
of leadership, the bravery and devotion that do not fail in 
emergencies. 

Even, a disposition that is accounted mean, small, and 
sneaking may be utilized in this process of character- 
grafting. The psychologists have traced many moral 
faults and vices to the excess of certain virtues. Cowardice, 
they tell us, is an excess of caution; anger is moral judg- 
ment overwhelming moral reason. So meanness and small- 
ness of character may spring from excessive self-deprecia- 
tion—may be simply too much of the very quality that 
makes modesty and deference, obedience and trust. 

Looking at the matter in this light, it is quite possible 
to take a person of small and mean disposition, and devel- 
op in him a character of rare sweetness and tractability. 
His moral tendencies are all in the line of what may be 
called the negative virtues, those of a more feminine or 
childlike character; and it should be comparatively easy 
to cultivate in him such virtues. He is mean and small 
simply because his moral tendencies have developed on 
the wrong side, the vicious side. Start them the other 
way, and they will flower into the corresponding virtues. 

Would it not be well for Sunday-school teachers, espe- 
cially, to try the practical working of this theory in certain 
cases under their charge? Let them appeal to each indi- 
vidual pupil on the side where he is most open to appeal. 
Do not give him the idea that you want to reform him, but 
that you want to develop him. Engraft upon his natural 
disposition the virtues most congenial to him by reason of 
that disposition. At the outset, let symmetry of character 
go. That will come in due time, as moral growth necessi- 
tates the rounding out of the inner life. Keep the grafting 
principle firmly in mind. Remember that no natural dis- 
position is so bad that it cannot be evo/v-d out of its 
badness. Sooner or later, the good that is in every heart 
must respond to the intelligent effort to draw it out. 


A Misfit Somewhere 


By Fanny Gwen Ford 


Much as has been the improvement in methods of edu- 
cation the last few years, much betterment still remains to 
be done. Tangents are such easy digressions in the rapid 
progress of to-day that the “all round” has yet to be 
achieved in our educational movements. 

Overpressure continues in many instances the bane of 
our girls’ and boys’ training; especially the former, for the 
latter have a certain elasticity of rebound and a power of 
healthy non-absorption, with an optimistic faith that all will 
be right in the end, lacking in the average girl. Then,. 
also, as cases of high-pressure are found almost universally 
in our special technical trainings, and girls are pushing to 
the fore in all industries, with small experience, they bear 
in this way a larger share of the strain. There is, besides, 
even in this philosophical age, such a thing as over-consci- 
entious work, and the girl worker in a successful training 
course has very often to learn that there is more develop- 
ment sometimes in judicious slighting, where the demand 
is beyond her average capabilities, than in overdoing ; and 
that it is not so much the standing in special examinations 
which is going to count when she gets out into practical | 
work on her own responsibility, as the general intelligent 
grasp of a subject, habits of ready concentration, with skill 
and originality in application. 

To realize that there is truth in the above statements, 
and that something is wrong either in the workers or the 
plan of work, one has but to note the anxious, careworn 
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look of the majority of girls during a year or two of tech- 
nical training for some, it is hoped, congenial work. 

A sensible, healthy girl, who considered that in her case 
discretion was the better part of valor, remarked rue- 
fully of some fellow-students in an ambitious. art class, who 
were straining every nerve to attain a certain standing, 
that they could scarcely be looked at without bursting into 
tears! So much for the state of nervous excitability 
attendant on over-persistent work. 

It was also confidentially told by a little, wearied-out 
member of a kindergarten training class that she and 
some of her companions in labor could not sleep at night 
because of the demand upon them for original methods or 
designs in the interlacing of various colored ¢trips of 
paper, and for which they had no time to spare during the 
routine of the day. | 

It is also a fact that most, or at least a large per cent., 
of the intelligently able students in a library training 
class gave most of their Sundays in the busy time of the 
winter season to the preparation of the work asked of them, 
in which they could never ‘catch up” satisfactorily dur- 
ing the week-days. 

To all these martyrs of “misfit somewhere ’’ may be 
added two able-minded, able-bodied girls who always speak 
of some years they gave to special technical work in train- 
ing for teachers as a sort of nightmare existence in which 
they were always trying to accomplish something and never 
succeeded, from pure mental and physical inability to reach 
the standard apparently expected of them. 

It seems wise,in the face of such facts, that every 
thoughtful mother and prudent daughter should consider 
well any proposed training work the latter contemplates 
for the coming year; and with this consideration should be 
taken, if practicable, the advice of some person who has 
been through the proposed course and has since made a 
success in practical work. 

At present it seems to me that a technical course means 
for a girl, who has probably been steadily at school or 
college since childhood, a giving up of most of the recrea- 
tions which come naturally to maturer girlhood ; it also 
means in many cases that she is to be the bond-slave toan 
enthralling work, without the daily satisfactory feeling of 
“something accomplished, something done’ which earns 
the night’s repose. Life becomesa breathless state of trying 
to “ catch up,’’ and, the demand being so much greater than 
the supply she has ready, a constant borrowing goes on 
from brain and nerve and physical force, with many un- 
redeemable promises to pay at some unattainable time. 

In considering the matter one sees that one cause of 
this illogical state of things is the mistake often made in 
undertaking work for which one is not fully prepared by 
previous study and training. This fact has been wisely 
appreciated by the faculty of a certain college where girls 
are under practical training for teachers. They have found 
that much disheartening effort, as well as mental and phys- 
ical exhaustion, can be avoided by raising the require- 
ments in entrance examinations. This, of course, lessens 
the number of students at first in a class, and rebuffs for 
the time being the enthusiastically well-intentioned, though 
unequipped, aspirant. But these matters adjust themselves 
as time goes on, and real success is to be achieved only by 
such a method. That there is some fault in the plan of 
work as well as the worker is sometimes evident to an 
observing outsider. As a critic I find often too much 
detail work expected in a specified time. Really unimpor- 
tant matters are given undue prominence by being made 
requirements, and the conscientious student often devotes 
an unwise amount of time to such work. The taking of 
notes, which is always more or less of a labor, need not 
be required in many cases where the subject would nat- 
urally unfold itself to an intelligent, well-trained pupil when 
she enters the field of practical work in the outside world. 
The methods that would suggest themselves to her might 
not be exactly the ones taught in her technical course, but 
would probably be the best for her individual. work and 
serve the purpose more practically. In this fin de siecle 
time of labor-saving inventiveness, why not have some 
clever technical trainers and would-be trained who will 
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appreciate brain-saving as worthy to be ranked among the 
modern improvements, if the object to be reached can be 
as successfully attained ! 


A Piece of Possible History ' 
By Edward Everett Hale 


A summer bivouac had collected together a little troop 
of soldiers from Joppa, under the shelter of a grove, where 
they had spread their sheepskins, tethered their horses, 
and pitched a single tent. With the carelessness of soldiers, 
they were chatting away the time till sleep might come 
and help them to to-morrow with its chances—perhaps- of 
fight, perhaps of another day of this camp indolence. 
‘Below the garden slope where they were lounging, the 
rapid torrent of Kishon ran brawling along. A full moon 
was rising above the rough edge of the eastern hills, and 
the whole scene was alive with the loveliness of an Eastern 
landscape. 

As they talked together, the strains of a harp came 
borne down the stream by the wind, mingling with the 
rippling of the brook. 

“The boys were right,” said the captain of the little 
company. “ They asked leave to go up the stream to spend 
their evening with the Carmel men; and said that they 
had there a harper who would sing and play for them.” 


“Singing at night, and fighting in the morning! It is 
the true soldier’s life,”’ said another. 

“Who have they there ?” asked a third. 

“One of those Ziklag men,” replied the chief. ‘ He 


came into camp a few days ago, seems to be an old favorite 
of the King’s, and is posted with his men by the old tomb 
on the edge of the hill. If you cross the brook, he is not 
far from the Carmel Post, and some of his young men have 
made acquaintance there.” 

“One isnot a soldier for nothing. If we make enemies 
at sight, we make friends at sight, too.”’ 

‘“‘ Echish, here, says that the harper is a Jew.” 

What !—a deserter ?” 

‘“‘T do not know that; that is the King’s lookout. Their 
company came up a week ago, were reviewed the day I 
was on guard at the outposts, and they had this post I tell 
you of assigned to them. So the King is satisfied ; and if 
he is, I am.” 

“Jew or Gentile, Jehovah’s man or Dagon’s man,” said 
one of the younger soldiers, with a half-irreverent tone, “I 
wish we had him here to sing to us.” 

“And to keep us awake,” yawned another. 

“Or to keep us from thinking of to-morrow,’ 
third. 

“Can nobody sing here, or play, or tell an old-time 
story ?” 

There was nobody. The only two soldiers of the post 
who affected musica] skill were the two who had gone up 
to the Carmelites’ bivouac ; and the little company of Joppa 
—catching louder notes and louder, as the bard’s inspira- 
tion carried him farther and farther away—crept as far up 
thé stream as the limits of their station would permit, and 
lay, without noise, to catch, as they best could, the rich 
tones of the music as it swept down the valley. 

Soothed by the sound, and by the moonlight, and by the 
summer breeze, they were just in mood to welcome the 
first interruption which broke the quiet of the night. It 
was the approach of one of their company, who had been 
detached to Accho a day or two before, and who came 
hurrying in to announce the speedy arrival of companions, 
for whom he bespoke a welcome. Just as they were to 
leave Accho, he said, that day, on their return to camp, 
an Ionian trading-vessel had entered port. He and his 
fellow-soldiers had waited to help her moor, and had been 
chatting with her seamen, They had told them of the 
chance of battle to which they were returning ; and two or 
three of the younger Ionians, enchanted at the relief from the 
sea’s imprisonment, had begged them to let them volunteer 
in company with them. These men had come up into the 
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country with the soldiers, therefore, and he who had broken 
the silence of the listeners to the distant serenade had 
hurried on to tell his comrades that such visitors were on 
their way. 
« They soon appeared on foot, but hardly burdened by the 
ght packs they bore. 

A soldier’s welcome soon made the Ionian sailors as much 

t home with the men of the bivouac as they had been 
‘through the day with the detachment from the seaboard. 
A few minutes were enough to draw out sheepskins for 
them to lie upon, a skin of wine for their thirst, a bunch 
of raisins and some oat-cakes for their hunger; a few 
minutes more had told the news which each party asked 
from the other, and then these sons of the sea and these 
war-bronzed Philistines were as much at ease with each 
other as if they had served under the same sky for years. 

‘We were listening to music,” said the old chief, *‘ when 
you came up. Some of our young men have gone up, 
indeed, to the picket yonder to hear the harper sing, 
whose voice you catch sometimes when we are not speak- 
ing.” 

“You find the Muses in the midst of arms, then,” said 
one of the young Ionians. 

‘‘Muses?” said the old Philistine, laughing. ‘“ That 
sounds like you Greeks. Ah! sir, in our rocks here we 
have few enough Muses, but those who carry these lances 
or teach us how to trade with the islands for tin.” 

‘“* That’s not quite fair,” cried another. ‘“ The youngsters 
who are gone sing well, and one of them has a harp I 
should be glad you should see. He made it himself from 
a gnarled olive-root.” And he turned to look for it. 

“You'll not find it in the tent—the boy took it with him. 
They hoped that Ziklag minstrel might ask them to sing, I 
suppose.”’ 

‘* A harp of olive-wood,”’ said the Ionian, ‘‘ seems Muse- 
born and Pallas-blessed.”’ 

And, as he spoke, one of the newcomers of the Philis- 
tines leaned over and whispered to the chief: “ He isa 
bard himself, and we made him promise to sing to us. I 
brought his harp with me that he might cheer up our 
bivouac. Pray, do you ask him.” 

The old chief needed no persuasion, and the eyes of the 
whole force brightened as they found they had a minstrel 
“‘of their own”’ now, when the old man pressed the young 
Ionian courteously to let them hear him: “I told you, sir, 
that we had no Muses of our own, but we welcome all the 
more those who come to us from over seas.” 

Homer smiled; for it was Homer whom he spoke to— 
Homer still in the freshness of his unblinded youth. He 
took the harp which the young Philistine handed to him, 
thrummed upon its chords, and, as he tuned them, said: 
““T have no harp of olive-wood; we cut this out—it was 
years ago—from an old oleander in the marshes behind 
Colophon. What will you hear, gentlemen ?”’ 

“The poet chooses for himself,” said the courtly old 
captain. 

“Let me sing you, then, of he Olive Harp,” and he 
struck the chords in a gentle, quieting harmony, which 
attuned itself to his own spirit, pleased as he was to find 
music and harmony and the olive of peace in the midst 
of the rough bivouac, where he had come up to look for 
war. 

But he was destined to be disappointed. Just as his 
prelude closed, one of the young soldiers turned upon his 
elbow and whispered contemptuously to his neighbor: 
‘* Always o/ives, always peace—that’s all your music’s good 
for 

The boy spoke too loud, and Homer caught the discon- 
tented tone and words with an ear quicker than the speaker 
had given him credit for. He ended the prelude with a 
sudden crash on the strings, and said, shortly, “« And what 
is better to sing of than the olive ?” 

The more courteous Philistines looked sternly on the 
young soldier; but he had gone too far to be frightened, 
and he flashed back: ‘ War is better. My broadsword is 
better. If I could sing, I would sing to your Ares; we 
call him Mars!” 


Homer smiled gravely. ‘ Let it be so,” said he, and, in 
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a lower tone, to the captain, who was troubled at the breach 
of courtesy, he added, ‘‘Let the boy see what war and 
Mars are for.” 

He struck another prelude and began. Then it was 
that Homer composed his “ Hymn to Mars.” In wild 
measure and impetuous, he swept along through the list 
of Mars’s titles and attributes; then his key changed, and 
his hearers listened more intently, more solemnly, as, in a 
graver strain, with slower music and an almost awed dignity 
of voice, the bard went on: 


“ Helper of mortals, hear! 
As thy fires give 
The present boldnesses that strive 
In youth for honor; 
So would I likewise wish to have the power 
To keep off from my head thy bitter hour, 
And quench the false fire of my soul’s low kind, 
By the fit ruling of my highest mind! 
Control that sting of wealth 
That stirs me on still to the horrid scath 
Of hideous battle! 


‘Do thou, O ever blessed! give me still 
Presence of mind to put in act my will, 
Whate’er the occasion be; 
And so to live, unforced by any fear, 
Beneath those laws of peace that never are 
Affected with pollutions popular 
Of unjust injury, 
As to bear safe the burden of hard fates, 
Of foes inflexive, and inhuman hates!” 


The tones died away; the company was hushed for a 
moment, and the old chief then said, gravely, to his petu- 
lant follower : ‘“‘ That is what men fight for, boy.’”’ But the 
boy did not need the counsel. Homer’s manner, his voice, 
the music itself, the spirit of the song, as much as the 
words, had overcome him, and the boasting soldier was 


‘ covering his tears with his hands. 


Homer felt at once (the prince of gentlemen he) that the 
little outbreak, and the rebuke of it, had jarred the ease of 
their unexpected meeting. How blessed is the presence 
of mind with which the musician of real genius passes from 
song to song, “ whate’er the occasion be”! With the ease 
of genius he changed the tone of his melody again, and 
sang his own hymn, “To Earth, the Mother of all.” 

The triumphant strain is one which harmonizes with 
every sentiment; and he commanded instantly the rapt 
attention of the circle. So engrossed was he that he did 
not seem to observe, as he sang, an addition to their com- 
pany of some soldiers from above in the valley, just as he 
entered on the passage : 


“ Happy, then, are they 
Whom thou, O great in reverence ! 
Are bent to honor. They shall all things find 
In all abundance! All their pastures yield 
Herds in all plenty. All their roofs are filled 
With rich possessions. 

High happiness and wealth attend them, 

While, with laws well ordered, they 

Cities of happy households sway ; — 
And their sons exult in the pleasure of youth, 
And their daughters dance with the flower-decked girls, 
Who play among the flowers of summer! , 
Such are the honors thy full hands divide ; 
Mother of Gods and starry Heaven's bride!”’! 


A buzz of pleasure and a smile ran round the circle, in 
which the newcomers joined. They were the soldiers who 
had been to hear and join the music at the Carmel men’s 
post. ‘The tones of Homer’s harp had tempted them to 
return, and they had brought with them the Hebrew min- 
strel, to whom they had been listening. It was the outlaw 
David, of Bethlehem Ephrata. 

David had listened to Homer more intently than any 
one, and, as the pleased applause subsided, the eyes of the 
circle gathered upon him, and the manner of all showed 
that they expected him, in minstrel fashion, to take up the 
same strain. 

He accepted the implied invitation, played a short pre- 
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_lude, and, taking Homer’s suggestion of topic, sang in 
parallel with it: 


“I will sing a new song unto thee, O God! 

Upon psaltery and harp will I sing praise to thee. 

Thou art He that giveth salvation to kings, 

That delivereth David, thy servant, from the sword. 

Rid me and save me from those who speak vanity, 

Whose right hand is a right hand of falsehood— 

That our sons may be as plants in fresh youth ; 

That our daughters may be as corner-stones— 

The polished stones of our palaces; > 

That our garners may be full with all manner of store ; 

That our sheep may bring forth thousands and ten thousands in 
the way ; 

That there may be no cry nor complaint in our streets. 

Happy is the people that is in such a case; : 

Yea, happy is the people whose God is the Lord !”’ 


The melody was triumphant, and the enthusiastic man- 
ner yet more so. The Philistines listened, delighted—too 
careless of religion they, indeed, not to be catholic in pres- 
ence of religious enthusiasm ; and Homer wore the exalted 
expression which his face seldom wore. For the first time 
since his childhood Homer felt that he was not alone in 
the world |! 


Who shall venture to tell what passed between the two 


minstrels, when Homer, leaving his couch, crossed the 
circle at once, flung himself on the ground by David’s side, 
gave him his hand, when they looked each other in the 
face and sank down into the rapid murmuring of talk, which 
constant gesture illustrated but did not fully explain to 
the rough men around them? ‘They respected the poets’ 
colloquy for a while, but then, eager again to hear one 
harp or the other, they persuaded one of the Ionian sailors 
to ask Homer again to sing to them. 
It was hard to persuade Homer. 
and turned back to the soldier- poet. 
** What should / sing?” he said. 
They did not enter into his notion—hearers will not 
always. And so, taking his question literally, they replied, 
“Sing? Sing us of the snow-storm, the storm of stones, 
of which you sang at noon.” 
Poor Homer! It was easier to do it than to be pressed 
to do it, and he struck his harp again : 


He shook his head, 


“It was as when, some wintry day, to men 
Jove would, in might, his sharp artillery show, 
He wills his winds to sleep, and over plain 
And mountains pours, in countless flakes, his snow. 
De2p it conceals the rocky cliffs and hills, | 
Then covers all the blooming meadows o’er, 
All the rich monuments of mortals’ skill, 
All ports and rocks that break the ocean’s shore. 
Rock, haven, plain, are buried by its fall; 
But the near wave, unchanging, drinks it all. 
So, while these stony tempests veil the skies, 
While this on Greeks, and that on Trojans flies, 
The walls unchanged above the clamor rise.” } 


The men looked round upon David, whose expression, 
as he returned the glance, showed that he had enjoyed the 
fragment as well as they. But when they still looked ex- 
pectant, he did not decline the unspoken invitation, but, 
taking Homer’s harp, sang, as if the words were familiar 
to him : 

“ He giveth snow like wool; 
He scattereth the hoar-frost like ashes ; 
He casteth forth his ice like morsels ; 
Who can stand before his cold ? 
He sendeth forth his word, and melteth them, 
He causeth his wind to blow, and the waters flow.” 


‘“* Always this ‘ H,’” said one of the young soldiers to 
another. 

“Yes,” he replied; ‘‘and it was so in the beginning of 
the evening, when we were above there.” 

“There is a strange difference between the two men, 
though the one plays as well as the other, and the Greek 
speaks with quite as little foreign accent as the Jew, and 
their subjects are the same.”’ 

“Yes,”’ said the young Philistine harper; “ if the Greek 
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should sing one of the Hebrew’s songs, you would know | 
he had borrowed it in a moment.” 

“ And so, if it were the other way.” 

‘“* Of course,” said their old captain, joining in this con- 
versation. “ Homer, if you call him so, sings the thing 
made; David sings the maker. Or, rather, Homer thinks 
of the thing made, David thinks of the maker, whatever 
they sing.” 

‘IT was going to say that Homer would sing of cities, 
and David of the life in them.” 

** It is not what they say so much, as the way they look at 
it. The Greek sees the outside—the beauty of the thing ; 
the Hebrew—”’ 

Hush!” 

For David and his new friend had been talking, too. 
Homer had told him of the storm at sea they met a few 
days before; and David, I think, had spoken of a moun- 
tain tornado, as he met it years before. In the excitement 
of his narrative he struck the harp, which was still in his 
hand, and sung : 


‘ Then the earth shook and trembled, 
The foundations of the hills moved and were shaken, 
Because He was wroth; 
There went up a smoke out of his nostrils, 
And fire out of his mouth devoured: 
It burned with living coal. 
He bowed the heavens also, and came down, 
And darkness was under his feet ; 
He rode upon a cherub and did fly, 
Yea, he did fly upon the wings of the wind. 
He made darkness his resting-place, 
His pavilion were dark waters and clouds of the skies; 
At the brightness before him his clouds passed by, 
Hailstones and coals of fire. 
The Lord also thundered in the heavens, 
And the highest gave his voice; 
Hailstones and coals of fire. 
Yea, he sent out his arrows, and scattered them, 
And he shot out his lightnings, and discomfited them. 
Then the channels of waters were seen, 
And the foundations of the world were made known, 
At thy rebuke, O Lord! 
At the blast of the breath of thy nostrils. 
He sent from above, he took me, 
He drew me out of many waters.” 


‘“*Mine were but a few verses,” said Homer. “I am 
more than repaid by yours. Imagine Neptune, our sea- 
god, looking on a battle : 


«“ There he sat, high, retired from the seas; 
There looked with pity on his Grecians beaten ; 
There burned with rage at the god-king who slew them. 
Then he rushed forward from the rugged mountains, 
Quickly descending ; 
He bent the forests also as he came down, 
And the high cliffs shook under his feet. 
Three times he trod upon them, 
And with his fourth step reached the home he sought for. 


There was his palace, in the deep waters of the seas, 
Shining with gold, and builded forever. 
There he yoked him his swift-footed horses ; 
Theiy hoofs are brazen, and their manes are golden. 
He binds them with golden thongs, 
He seizes his golden goad, 
He mounts upon his chariot, and doth fly: 
Yes! he drives them forth into the waves! 
And the whales rise under him from the depths, 
For they know he is their king ; 
And the glad sea is divided into parts, 
That his steeds may fly along quickly ; 
And his brazen axle passes dry between the waves. 
So, bounding fast, they bring him to his Grecians.” ! 


And the poets sank again into talk. 

‘You see it,”’ said the old Philistine. ‘“‘ He paints the 
picture. David sings the life of the picture.” 

‘* Yes: Homer sees what he sings; David feels his song.” 

‘* Homer’s is perfect in its description.” 

“Yes; but for life, for the soul of the description, you 
need the Hebrew.” 

“Homer might be blind, and, with that fancy and word- 
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painting power of his, and his study of everything new, he 
would paint pictures as he sang, though unseen.’ 

“Yes,” said another. “ But David—’ And he paused. 

“* But David ?” asked the chief. 

“T was going to say that he might be blind, deaf, im- 
prisoned, exiled, sick, or all alone, and that yet he would 
never know he was alone, feeling as he does, as he must, 
to sing so, of the presence of this Lord of his!” 

“He does not think of a snowflake but as - from 
him.” 

“While the snowflake is reminding Homer of that hard, 
worrying, slinging work of battle. He must have seen 
fight himself.” 

They were hushed again. For though they no longer 
dared ask the poets to sing to them—so engrossed were 
they in each other’s society—the soldiers were hardly losers 
from this modest courtesy. For the poets were constantly 
arousing each other to strike a chord or to sing some snatch 
of remembered song. And so it was that Homer, @ propos 
of I do not know what, sang in a sad tone: 


‘“‘ Like leaves on trees the race of man is found, 
Now green in youth, now withering on the ground: 
Another race the following spring supplies ; 

They fall successive, and successive rise. 
So generations in their course decay, 
So flourish these, when those have passed away.” } 


David waited for a change in the strain; but Homer 
stopped. The young Hebrew asked him to go on, but 
Homer said that the passage which followed was mere 
narrative—from a long narrative poem. David looked sur- 
prised that his new friend had not pointed a moral as he 
sang, and said, simply, “‘ We sing that thus: 


“As for man, his days are as grass; 
As a flower of the field, so he flourisheth ; 
For the wind passeth over it, and it is gone, 
And the place thereof shall know it no more. 
But the mercy of the Lord 
Is from everlasting to everlasting 
Of them that fear him; 
And his righteousness 
Unto children’s children, 
To such as keep his covenant, 
As remember his commandments to do them !” 


Homer’s face flashed delight. “1, like you, ‘keep his 
covenant,’” he cried, and then, without a lyre, for his was 
still in David’s hands, he sang, in clear tone: 


“ Thou bid’st me birds obey ;—I scorn their flight, 
If on the left they rise, or on the right! 
Heed them who may, the will of Jove I own, 
Who mortals and immortals rules alone !” ? 


“That is more in David’s key,” said the young Philistine 
harper, seeing that the poets had fallen to talk together 
again. ‘* But how would it sound in one of the hymns on 
one of our feast-days? 


‘‘ Who mortals and immortals rules alone.” 


‘“‘ How, indeed?” cried one of his young companions. 

‘“‘ There would be more sense in what the priests say and 
sing, if each were not quarreling for his own—Dagon 
, against Astarte, and Astarte against Dagon. 
/ The old captain bent over, that the poets might not hear 
him, and whispered: “ There it is that the Hebrews have 
so much more heart than we in such things. Miserable 
fellows though they are, so many of them, yet, when I have 
gone through their whole land with the caravans, the chances 
have been that any serious-minded man spoke of no God 
* but this ‘ He’ of David’s,” 

“ What is his name ?” 

“They do not know themselves, I believe.” 

“Well, as I said an hour ago, God’s man or Dagon’s 
man—for those are good names enough for me—I care 
little, but I should like to sing as that young fellow does.” 

” My boy,” said the old man, “ have not you heard him 
enough to see that it is not Ae that sings, near as much as 
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this love of his for a Spirit he does not name? It is that 
spirited heart of his that sings.”’ 

“ You sing like him? Find his life, boy, and perhaps it 
may sing for you.” 

“We should be more manly men if he sang to us every 
night.”’ 

rf Or if the other did,” said an Ionian sailor. 

“ Yes,” said the chief. ‘‘ And yet I think, if your coun- 
tryman sang every night to me he would make me want the 
other. Whether David’s singing would send me to his, I 
do not feel sure. But how silly to compare them As 
well compare the temple in Accho with the roar of a whirl- 
wind—”’ 

“Or the point of my lance with the flight of an eagle. 
The men are in two worlds.” 

“Oh, no! that is saying too much. You said that one 
could paint pictures—” 

““__Tnto which the other puts life. Yes, 1 did say so. 
We are fortunate that we have them together.” 

“For this man sings of men quite as well as the other 
does, and to have the other sing of God—”’ 

“__Why, it completes the Song. Between them they 
bring the two worlds together.” 

“He bows the heavens and comes down,” said the boy 
of the olive harp, trying to hum David’s air. 

“Let us ask them—” 

And just then there rang along the valley the sound of 
a distant conch-shell. The soldiers groaned, roused up, 
and each looked for his own side-arms and his own skin. 

But the poets talked on unheeding. 

The old chief knocked down a stack of lances, but the 
crash did not rouse them. He was obliged himself to 
interrupt their eager converse. 

“ T am sorry to break in, but the night-horn has sounded 
to rest, and the guard will be round to inspect the post. I 
am sorry to hurry you away, sir,” he said to David. 

David thanked him courteously. 

“Welcome the coming, speed the parting guest,’’ said 
Homer, with a smile. 

“We will all meet to-morrow. 
dreams be good omens!” 

“Tf we dream at all,” said Homer again: 


And may to-night’s 


“ Without a sign his sword the brave man draws, 
And asks no omen but his country’s cause.” 


They were all standing together,.as he made this care- 
less reply to the captain; and one of the young men drew 
him aside, and whispered that David was in arms against 
his country. 

Homer was troubled that he had spoken as he did. But 
the young Jew looked little as if he needed sympathy. He 
saw the doubt and regret which hung over their kindly 
faces ; told them not to fear for him; singing, as he bade 
them good-night, and with one of the Carmel men walked 
home to: his own outpost : 


“The Lord who delivered me from the paw of the lion, 
The Lord who delivered me from the paw of the bear, 
He will deliver me.” 


And he smiled to think how his Carmelite companion 
would start if he knew when first he used those words. 

So they parted, as men who should meet on the morrow. 

But God disposes. 

David had left to-morrow’s dangers for to-morrow to 
care for. It seemed to promise him that he must be in 
arms against Saul. But, unlike us in our eagerness to 
anticipate our conflicts of duty, David wazted. 

And the Lord delivered him. While they were singing 
by the brookside, the proud noblemen of the Philistine 
army had forced an interview with their king ; and, in true 
native Philistine arrogance, insisted that “this Hebrew” 
and his men should be sent away. 

With the light of morning the king sent for the minstrel, 
and courteously dismissed him, because “the princes of 
the Philistines have said, ‘He ‘shall not go up with us to 
the battle.’”’ 

So David marched his men to Ziklag. 

And David and Homer never met on earth again. 
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Books and Authors 
The Empire of the Czar’ 


It is with satisfaction that we announce the completion of 
Madame Ragozin’s important labor in translating M. Anatole 
Leroy-Beaulieu’s great work, “ The Empire of the Tsars and the 
Russians.” The first volume describes “ The Country and its 
Inhabitants,” the second “ The Institutions,” and the third 
“ The Religion,” of the people of Russia. Mrs. Janet Ross, in 
the May number of the “ Cosmopolis,” tells us how Barthélemy 
St. Hilaire had urged upon her the translation of this great 
work, which at the time of his letter, 1891, was appearing in 
France and attracting the most favorable notice. M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu, the author of this monumental work—for it is nothing 
less—spent many years in Russia preparing himself and collect- 
ing material for its composition. M. St. Hilaire remarks: “The 
public ought to have their eyes always wide open upon Russia; 
her vast designs may begin to realize sooner than we think. 
Perhaps God has reserved for this Macedonian-Slav the domin- 
ion of the Greco-Roman Empire of the West.” Whoever has 
acquainted himself with European politics during the last twenty 
years will not deny the assertion of the author that the Tsar is 
“the self-constituted warder of the peace of the world.”’ The 
French came to a lively sense of this after their embroilment with 
Germany. 

The wide plains of Russia are in favor of political unity. 
Many are the races that cover them, but by comparing the eth- 
nographical map of the ninth century with that of the nineteenth, 
it will be perceived that a rapid fusion of tribes is going on. 
There are three main elements of the population—the Finn, the 
Tatar, and the Slav; the latter is absorbing the two former. 
This “ Russification” is not compulsory, but is none the less 
inevitable; and, as perhaps one of the obscure causes of this 
facile process of racial amalgamation, the translator, in a note, 
calls attention to the affinity of the primitive German and the 
primitive Slav. The Tatars have resisted the religious influ- 
ences of the Slav, but have succumbed to the social influence, 
so that they are no more troublesome subjects than the Finns. 
The climate is inimical to habits of cleanliness among: the poor ; 
it also incites to intemperance. The Oriental character of the 
people, the despotism of nature and the government, have given 
rise to a general spirit of mystic realism. The best exponent of 
the temper is not Bakinin, the most notorious founder of mili- 
tant nihilism, but Tchernyshéfsky, whose famous novel, “ What 
is to be Done?” sums up all the unrest, all the political and 
religious mysticism, that is boiling in the hearts of the Russian 
people. “This people,” says M. Leroy-Beaulieu, “so often 
accused of passiveness and intellectual torpor, is shown to us 
capable of energy and initiative, of sincere and active enthusi- 
asm, capable of devotion to ideas.” The traditions of the past 
have little power over the Russian imagination. They live for 
the future, or for the present. Not only in their reiigion, but in 
their politics, there is ever and anon an appearance of sound 
sense queerly mingling with their vagaries. It is possible that 
these people who are living so rapidly their national life will 
have a briefer nonage than most nations. They will mature 
sooner than the races of the past. The reason why they have 
no past is the Mongol invasion of the thirteenth century; this, 
in the words of this book, “snapped the thread of Russia’s 
destinies.” Sienkiewicz, the great novelist, gives one an idea 
of the horrors of that period. St. Alexander Nevsky, the Rus- 
sian St. Louis, is the symbol of that epoch. The effect of this 
alien domination was similar to that upon the kingdoms of 
Spain. For one thing, it intensified their religious faith to the 
point of intolerance, of fanaticism. 

The social hierarchy of Russia is the most minutely graded 
in the modern world, It is a bourgeois aristocracy. The 
emancipation of the serfs unsettled its foundation. The political 
ferment in the Russia of to-day is due to this premature humane 
ukase. The reforms of the past have been put in force by the 
autocrats. The day for that is almost ended. Russia, to re- 
form sanely, must in the future reform herself. Peter the Great 
abolished the doeyars, the old nobles’ In their place is the 
“Table of Ranks,” ¢chin—and fourteen of them. It is the old 
aristocracy under a new name and new conditions—an aristoc- 
racy entirely artificial, vulgar, and germane to the bureaucratic 
institution of the government. The underlying idea is that of 
Oriental despotism, which laughs at all title but its own. The 
governmental system of Russia is a compromise between tradi- 
tion and a fire-new science of politics, the mr, the dvor, the 
commune ; natural social forms of the people could not be ar- 


1 The Empire of the Tsars and the Russians. By Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu, 
Translated from the third French edition, 
i G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
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bitrarily abolished. Hence, in Russia are local self-governments; 
with elected officers. Also the patriarchal principle of govern- 
ment by the heads of families obtains in villages. The starosta 
or elder is a small autocrat. The history of the #r shows that 
it cannot be regarded as a preparation for popular franchise. 
In Russia the course of institutions has been always in the 
direction of the evolution of authority; in western Europe the 
direction of development has been towards the liberty of the 
people. In brief, the history of the wr may well be studied 
by our social reformers who advocate communes. Even in the 
United States communes have tended to abolish the personal 
liberty of their members. Madame Ragozin in an appendix 
gives us some account of the voluntary communes, or associa- 
tions for labor on the plan of social equality and help, called 
artel. She thinks that these will offer full room for free devel- 
opment where the mir has failed, but they also will fail, like co- 
operative associations. It would be impossible to enter upon 
the minute account of the framework of the Russian Govern- 
ment, as it fills this second volume. It may, however, be noted, 
in connection with this, that-while political crimes are on the 
rapid increase, common crime remains stationary, advancing 
only with the increase of the population. There is food for re- 
flection in this. It is an error to suppose that in Russia or any- 
where a system of government is imposed upon the people by 
the Tsar, or any other ambitious autocrat. The Russian ven- 
erates the throne; to him it is the foundation of all safety, the 
safeguard of life and property. If the Nihilists have not suc- 
ceeded in their efforts to change the Russian social organization, 
it is because they have gone to work in the wrong way. The 
Tsar is enthroned upon the will of the Russian people, and not 
upon tradition, prescription, or guns. 

The third volume enters upon the complex matter of the relig- 
ions of Russia. With a heterogeneous people, pervaded by the 
leaven of new ideas imperfectly assimilated, and with an enormous 
burden of folk-faith inherited from many sources in the past, no 
wonder that Russia is the home of the extremest, the most 
bizarre religious sects. The term ras#d/, meaning separation, is 
the generic word for the nonconformist to the Orthodox Church. 
Our author says: “ The vashd/ is simply Byzantine Christianity 
colored by the lower layers of the Russian people. In the 
turbid and muddy waters of the Moscovite sects it is easy to 
distinguish alien infiltrations, sometimes Protestant and some- 
times Jewish, oftener Gnostic or heathen. The ras#d/, never- 
theless, differs from all foreign creeds and confessions, both in 
its principles and tendencies; it remains an essentially original, 
uncompromisingly a national thing.” The Patriarch Nikon, by 
revising the office-books of the Church, brought to a head all the 
pent-up forces of dissent. The Old Believers were separated 
from the Orthodox Church on the ground that the alterations 
were heretical. They were slavish literalists, and would not en- 
dure the correction of the most manifest blunders that the igno- 
rance of copyists had introduced into the rubrics and prayers of 
the Church. Underneath this pretense of opposition to the 
great Patriarch lay the suspicion that he was introducing the 
culture and ideas of the West. When the mujzé starts on a 
train of thought he is consistent, and, moreover, give him his time 
and he will carry out his argument to its logical conclusion. 
Hence the multiplicity of sects in Russia, appearing and disap- 
pearing as the waves of the ocean. Many are so obscure, and 
others so horrible, so criminal in their practices, that their exist- 
ence cannot be known, and only suspected. They have no his- 
torical significance, but are interesting to the psychologist. A ~ 
few years ago there arose in the city of Philadelphia a sect not » 
unlike the AAd/ysty, or flagellants, of Russia, in their doctrines. 
They also venerated, in fact worshiped, a woman they called 
Mira Mitta, as the incarnation of the Holy Ghost. 

The public of the world is pretty well aware that in this cru- 
cible of hot religious dissent, and equally burning orthodoxy, 
new religious ideas are continually coming into existence. Tol- 
stoi stands as the most notable personality in the world of nas- 
cent religious Russian thought. He is not an extremist in his 
own country and among his own people. From his books it 
appears how all these new religious problems in Russia take 
upon them the social and political form. That is the practical 
side of the Russian. If the #ujik is a millenarian, his ideal is 
the dream of a perfect—not world—but Russia. 

The Orthodox Church is yet’a power in the hearts of the 
people. The poverty of the “ white ” or parish clergy, and the 
separation of the “ black” clergy, or monks, from whom all the 
higher ranks of the hierarchy of the Church are filled, stands in 
the way of the true growth and moral influence of the Estab- 
lished Church. Then the Orthodox Church will awaken from 
its spiritual torpor and become a power like the Church of Eng- 
land, or any other national church. Only thuscan the polity and 
theology of the Church of Russia be reformed. That reforma- 
tion is sure to come, but it ought to come slowly and in a normal 
fashion, freely and from within. The Russian peasant cannot 
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safely bear the light of new ideas shown to him suddenly in all 
their brightness. 

This book is a great work, and the English version of the 
work is, by reason of the notes and appendixes, more valuable 
than the original. Madame Ragozin has done her work admi- 
rably ; it could not be better. The style is nervous, strong, and 
striking. In these three volumes we have an exceedingly rich 
mine of close-packed, maturely and accurately stated informa- 
tion. No other work will take its place, for it is, in good truth, 


a magnum opus. 


From Our National Gallery ' 


During the last quarter-century, and especially of late years, 
a number of portraits have been added to our National gallery 
by the hand of the historiographer. One of the latest of these 
is that of Elias. Boudinot, who, since the part that he played 
brought about no great change in the history of his country, has 
been left almost unnoticed by historians. The collection of 
letters and speeches that Miss Boudinot, his granddaughter, 
has edited, lights up for us not only the life of this ardent 
patriot and philanthropist, but the lives of those men who are 
better known to us, and with whom he was intimately con- 
nected. 

A native of New Jersey, one of the storm-centers of the 
Revolution, and a descendant of a sternly upright and liberty- 
loving Huguenot, Boudinot threw himself heart and soul into 
the patriotic struggle. For the greater part of thirty years he 
served his country in positions of the highest trust as member 
of the Committee of Correspondence for Essex County, N. J., 
Deputy to the Provincial Congress and to the Continental Con- 
gress, of which he was President during the critical year of 
1782-83, Commissary-General of Prisoners, member of the 
first, second, and third Congresses under the Constitution, and 
Director of the Mint. It was Boudinot’s good fortune to exer- 


cise a restraining influence over his fellow-citizens at several 


points in his life. At the beginning of the Revolution, he says, 
he regarded the idea of separation from Great Britain “ as the 
generality of People now do the Accounts they read of the 
Millennium,” and on one occasion at least kept his Committee 
from reporting in favor of independence. When once the 
struggle was begun, however, British officers who tried to con- 
vince him of the propriety of healing the breach found him as 
incorruptible as the patriotic Joseph Reed, of Pennsylvania, who 
exclaimed, “I am not worth such purchasing, but, such as I 
am, the King of Great Britain is not rich enough to do it!” 

We find Boudinot as member of Congress a strong Federal- 
ist, and his eminent ability as a lawyer is seen in his defense of 
Hamilton, always his warm friend, and at that time Secretary of 
the Treasury. Many times we see his statesmanlike disap- 
proval of the passionate, loose-jointed discussions of the House: 
“Politicians and legislators should not indulge passion.” 
“They should discuss the subject calmly and deliberately.” 
In 1797 he writes: “ The Session of Congress has broken up, 
and has been the least honorable to America of any that has 
been held.” We also learn from Boudinot that they had 
«« Demoniacks” in Congress in those days. This tends to show 
that discontent with the methods of legislators is not of recent 
birth, but is perennially fresh. 

The years during which Boudinot was actively engaged in 
the affairs of the Goverhment—* the critical period of American 
history ’’"—lend added interest to his life. He discusses many 
of the vital questions of the day—the tariff, finance, slavery, 
foreign relations, etc. He believed in a low rate of duty, fifteen 
or twenty per cent., except on rum, which he thought should be 
taxed as high as there was hope of collecting. His speech in 
support of the National Bank is instructive as a lesson in the 
interpretation of the spirit of the Constitution by means of the 
elastic “general welfare” clause. At the time of Jay’s Com- 
mercial Treaty, when popular feeling against England ran so 
high, Boudinot exerted his influence on the side of moderation, 
showing that we and not Great Britain were at fault for many 
of the evils we complained of. 

Throughout his life a close friend to Washington, he shared 
many of the noble characteristics of the great General. Like 
him a home-loving man, Boudinot devoted his time and talents 
to the service of his country. The letters they exchanged show 
a Close intimacy between the two families. Boudinot’s letters 
to his wife and daughter give us a pleasant picture of his private 
life, besides many interesting incidents of the war. The descrip- 
tion in one of these of Washington’ Ss reception in New York is so 
vivid and full of detail that it was used in planning for that of 
President Harrison in 1889. As President of Congress, he was 
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allowed a coach and horses at public expense, and we find a 
most edifying account of his economy when he speaks of getting 
a second-hand coach with a “crane neck,” and of exchanging 
some of his silver spoons for a “ Tea Pott” and “ Coffee Pott ” 
—* those necessary pieces of Plate.’ 

Aside from all his other duties, Boudinot was engaged in 
many philanthropic enterprises, and was a generous giver. A 
Trustee of the College of New Jersey, which he liberally en- 
dowed, he also assisted in founding the American Bible Society 
and the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 
He was a devoutly Christian man, and it is curious to see how he 
looked upon the Pennsylvania vote for Jefferson and Burr in the 
Presidential contest of 1796. That this State, “ who values her- 
self on her attachment to the Christian character,” should vote 
for “ professed Deists” he regarded as “ substantial evidence of 
our degenerating from the zeal of our forefathers.” So, too, he 
thought of the twenty-seven votes for Chaplain given by the 
House to Dr. Priestley. He spoke of Priestley, however, from a 
stranger’s point of view, knowing only that he was called a 
Unitarian. His truly catholic spirit is reflected in a letter to the 
son of a former friend: “I am satisfied,” he writes, “that the 
grace of God is not confined to sect or party.” 

The volumes before us contain many valuable papers. As 
Commissary-General of Prisoners, Boudinot gives us unimpeach- 
able testimony of their odtrageous treatment at the hands of the 
enemy. It was he who, as President of Congress, introduced 
Washington to that body when the General laid down his com- 
mission. Boudinot’s memoranda of several important actions 
during the war enhance our admiration for Washington’s mili- 
tary genius. His relations with our foreign Ministers, Adams, 
Franklin, Jay, Laurens, and Bayard, give us a picture of Euro- 
pean affairs at that time and their relation to ourown. All these, 
easily accessible by means of a careful index, make the Mem- 
oirs of Elias Boudinot an excellent book of reference for the 
student of history. At the same time the casual reader will find 
much, especially of an autobiographical nature, to interest him. 
The beauty and clearness of the style lend a charm to the 
whole, while much of the material appeals so warmly to every 
good citizen, particularly in this year of our Presidential contest, 
that it might well have been written in 1896 instead of a hundred 
years ago. 

At a time when sectionalism plays so large a part in our poli- 
tics, Boudinot’s words come to us with added weight: “ For my 
part, I consider myself as much the representative of Massachu- 
setts as of New Jersey, and nothing shall prevail on me to 
injure the interest of one more than the other. . . . In short, the 
whole Union may be likened to the body and limbs: you cannot 
aid or comfort one but the other must be likewise benefited.” 


The readers of “ Beside the Bonnie Brier-Bush” will welcome a 
new volume from lan Maclaren (John Watson)—7Z%e Mind of the 
Master. (Dodd, Mead & Co., New York.) It has the appearance of 
being composed of what were originally sermons. If so, Dr. Watson 
has one virtue much honored by the laity, that of brevity. One can 
hardly read these sermons, if such they are, without thinking of “ His 
Mother’s Sermon.” In this more serious work Ian Maclaren shows 
himself to be the same simple, earnest, direct teacher of religion that 
he is known to be by the many friends whom he has made by his 
incomparable character-sketches. What, for example, could be more 
beautiful in its simplicity than the following suggested creed, based 
on the Sermon on the Mount: “ No Church since the early centuries 
has had the courage to formulate an ethical creed, for even those 
bodies of Christians which have no written theological creeds, yet 
have implicit affirmations or denials of doctrine as their basis. 
Imagine a body of Christians who should take their stand on the ser- 
mon of Jesus, and conceive their creed on his lines. Imagine how it 
would read: ‘I believe in the Fatherhood of God; I believe in the 
words of Jesus; I believe in the clean heart; I believe in the service 
of love ; I believe in the unworldly life; I believe in the Beatitudes ; 
I promise to trust God and follow Christ, to forgive my enemies, and 
to seek after the righteousness of God.’ Could any form of words 
be more elevated, more persuasive, more alluring? Do they not 
thrill the heart and strengthen the conscience? Liberty of thought is 
allowed ; liberty of sinning is alone denied. Who would refuse to 
sign this creed? They would come from the east, and the west, and 
the north, and the south to its call, and even they who would hesitate 
to bind themselves to a crusade so arduous would admire it, and long 
to be worthy.” This paragraph suggests the more scholarly contrast 
between Nicene and New Testament theology which Dr. Hatch has 
made in the Hibbert Lectures. It recalls the affirmation of Dr. Har- 
nack in his “ History of Doctrine” that “every dogmatic formula is 
suspicious because it is fitted to arouse the spirit of religion; it should 
not, at least, be put before the living experience in order to evoke it; 
for such a procedure is really the admission of the half-belief which 
thinks it necessary that the impression made by the person must be 
supplemented.” We cannot but think it is a hopeful augury, full of 
promise of a revival of true religion, when such an English scholar as 
Hatch, such a German scholar as Harnack, and such a practical 
preacher as Watson all agree in this endeavor to carry the Church of 
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Christ back from definitions to hfe, from dogma to a Person, from 
theology to religion. 


New Books 


[The books mentioned under this head and under that of Books Received 
include all received by The Outlook during the week ending September 18. 
This weekly report of current literature will be supplemented by fuller reviews 
of the more important works. ] 


Among the novels -f the week we find Paul Bourget’s 4 Tragic 
Jdyl, which is decidedly less offensive than his “ A Living Lie,” pub- 
lished a few weeks ago. The present book is constructed a little after 
the fashion of “ Cosmopolis ” in so far as it includes studies of types 
of several nationalities. M. Bourget’s visit to America has had the 
result of including a family of Americans among these types. The 
story is, as usual, one of illicit love, and we fail to find anything that 
justifies the title “Idyl.” The study of motives and character is 
stronger than in most of M. Bourget’s recent work. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York.) Anthony Hope’s Zhe Heart of the Princess 
Osra will please all whom “ The Prisoner of Zenda” pleased, and it is 
needless to say their name is legion. Some ot the characters are 
the same, and the spirit of romance and dash is ever present. The 
author is not hampered by the possibilities or conventionalities of a ny 
particular time or country. His people live in an imaginary land wit 
just enough of modern conditions to keep the tales from being purely 
fantastical. The stories are among the best of the year. (F. A. 
Stokes Company, New York.) From the same publishers comes 
Mr. Robert Barr’s One Day’s Courtship (witty, clever, but hardly prob- 
able) and John Oliver Hobbes’s 7%e Heré-Moon, in which there is one 
clear, strong character—the heroine—several weak and ill-defined 
people, and two or three amusing rustics. Of course they all talk in 
epigrams.—Mrs. E. W. Brodhead’s One of the Visconti lacks action 
and vigor. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) Miss Edge- 
worth’s He/en is added to the edition of her works now being published 
by the Macmillan Compa ny (New York). It is one of the best of her 
books, and deserves a wider reading than it has had. The fact 
that in many ways Edwin of Northumbria was far in advance of other 
English rulers of the time of the Heptarchy has led to the conclusion 
that he must have had instruction from countrymen who visited the 
Continent. Following this theory, Captain Clements R. Markham has 
constructed a historical tale, 7#e Paladins of Edwin the Great. As a 
story the volume is rather dull, but there is considerable antiquarian 
knowledge imparted in a reasonably interesting way. (Macmillan & 
Co., New York.) The same publishers send us Mr. J. S. Fletcher’s 
At the Gate of the Fold,a simple, natural, and thoroughly pleasing 
tale of English rural life. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons complete their very attractive edition of the 
works of Eugene Field by the publication of three additional volumes, 
The Holy Cross and Other Tales, The Second Book of Tales, and Songs 
and Other Verse, each volume containing work which has not hitherto 
appeared in book form. This edition was reviewed at length.in these 
columns several months ago. From the same publishers comes the 
sixteenth edition of Mrs. Fay Peirce’s AM/usic-Study in Germany, a vol- 
ume whose value and popularity as descriptive of German. musical 
life are sufficiently evidenced by the fact that it has passed through 
so many editions. 

The sixth volume of the new edition of Zhe Poetical Works of 
William Wordsworth, edited by William Knight, contains the work 
of the years between 1814 and 1820 inclusive, and therefore presents 
to the reader some of the most notable of Wordsworth’s verse, includ- 
ing “ Laodamia,” “ Yarrow Visited,” and many other poems’ which 
the English-speaking world has learned to love. (The Macmillan 
Company, New York.) The same publishers add Cymdéeline and 
Pericles to the Temple Edition of Shakespeare. The edition of 
Spenser’s Faerie Queene, edited by Mr. Wise, with illustrations by 
Walter Crane, which has been coming in parts from the press of the 
Macmillan Company (New York), has now reached the fifteenth part 
and the twelfth canto, completing the fifth book. 

For many years Mr. Joseph E. Chamberlin has furnished for the 
Boston “ Transcript” a column of pleasant talk about men and things 
under the signature “The Listener.” A collection of these papers is 
now published, with the title Zhe Listener in Town. We find in the 
listener’s cheerful musings a fund of pleasing anecdotes, abundance 
of humor, warm sympathy with human nature and human needs, and 
an agreeable style. (Copeland & Day, Boston.) 

Under the series-title “ Library of Contemporary Exploration and 
Adventure ” Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, of this city, have issued 
four volumes of sterling and permanent worth in this department of 
literature. Theyare: Mr. W.T. Hornaday’s 7wo Years in the Jungle ; 
Mr. Carl Lumholtz’s Among Cannibals ; Captain J. G. Bourke’s On 
the Border with Crook ; and Edward Whymper’s ln the Great Andes 
of the Equator. It would. be difficult to name four books which com- 
bine so equally the merits of vivid narration and scientific observation. 
Of each of them The Outlook has spoken in high praise upon its first 
appearance. The combined “ Library ” would make a most satisfac- 
tory Christmas present to a boy of intelligence. 

Ginn & Co. (Boston) send us the Biological Lectures delivered at the 
Marine Biological Laboratory of Wood’s Holl in the summer session of 
1895; a volume which treats of a great variety of subjects, from a 
Student’s Reminiscences of Huxley to the Primary Segmentation of 
the Vertebrate Head. From the same publishers comes a new re- 


vision of Allen and Greenough’s Select Orations of Cicero, which is 
practically a new work, the notes having been almost entirely rewritten 
and very extensive additions made.——Messrs. Hinds & Noble, 
Cooper Institute, New York, have issued in the University ‘Tutorial 
Series Volume III. of Zhe /ntermediate Text-Books of English His- 
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tory, covering the period between 1603 and 1714, by C. S. Fearenside. 
The same publishers send us, in the same series, Volume I. of 
The Intermediate Text-Books of English Literature, by A. J. W 
and W. H. Low, covering the period from the origin of English liter- 
ature to 1580, and including a synopsis and index of authors. 

Dr. J. Wesley Johnston’s Creed and the Prayer (Eaton & Mains, 
New York) contains a series of meditations on the sentences in the 
Apostles’ Creed and the Lord’s Prayer.——The Rev. R. J. Cooke’s 
Historic Episcopate (Eaton & Mains) is a comparative study of An» 
glican claims and Methodist orders, and its object, as defined in the 
preface, is to defend the principles of the Reformation relative to 
church government, to lay bare the grounds of Anglican claims to a 
historic episcopate, and to set in clear light the validity of Methodist 
orders. 

The second volume of Dr. J. F. McCurdy’s History, Prophecy, and 
the Monuments ; or, Israel and the Nations, continues the narrative 
from the examination of early Hebrew society to the downfall of the 
Assyrian Empire. (The Macmillan Company, New York.) 

The Money Question, by George H. Shibley (“ Justice ”) is an encyclo- 
pzdic scrap-book of striking facts bearing upon the issue now before 
the public. The author is an enthusiastic supporter of the free coin- 
age of silver. The book is written with spirit and contains a great 
deal of interesting material. It also contains a great number of cari- 
catures which are doubtless designed to lighten its style, but are better 
calculated to lessen the weight of its argument. (Stable Money Pub- 


lishing Company, 100 Washington Street, Chicago, II.) 


Literary Notes 


—The title of Hall Caine’s new story is “ The Christian.” 

—Bangs & Co., of this city, will sell, on October 12 and 17, the large 
library, of the late Rev. William R. Williams. The strength of the 
collection is in its Jansenist works, in its variety of Bibles, and the 
large number of works of the seventeenth century. 


—The Rev. Dr. William Elliot Griffis has been elected a foreign 
member of the Maatschappy der Nederlandsche Letterkunde of 
Leiden, Holland. This Society of Dutch Letters includes most of 
the Dutch scholars and men of letters in Holland and her colonies. 


—The latest English writer to be placed upon the Roman “ Index” 
is no other than Mr. Andrew Lang. This distinction has been ob- 
tained by his work on “Culture and Myths,” which appears to have 
become known at the Vatican through having been translated into 
French. 

—In one of his introductions to the complete edition of his works 
soon to be published, Mr. J. M. Barrie says: 


There are writers who can plan out their story beforehand as clearly as 
though it were a railway journal, and adhere throughout to their original 
design—they draw up what playwrights call a scenario—but I was never one of 
those. I spend a great deal of time, indeed, in looking for the best road in the 
map, and mark it with red ink; but at the first by-path off my characters go. 
“Come back,” I cry, “ you are off the road!’ “ We preferthis way,” they reply. 
I try bullying. “ You are only people in a book,” I shout, “and it 1s my book, 
and I can do what I like with you, so come back!” But they seldom come, and 
it ends with my plodding after them. 


Books Received 
Bim the Week ending September 18 


CLARKE & CO., READING, MASS 
Clarke, William H. Philosophy for Thoughtful invalids. 50 cts. 
COPELAND & DAY, BOSTON 
Chamberlin, Joseph E. The Listener in the Town. 75 cts. 
Chamberlin, oseph E. a Listener in the ana 75 cts. 
ATON & MAINS, NEW YO 
ohnston, J. Wesley, D. D. The Creed and the Peaver: $1.20. 
Sooke, ..D.D. The Historic Episcopate. $1. 
GINN & CO., BOSTON 
Biological Lectures. 
Select Orations of Ci a ro (A Allen and Greenough’s Edition). Revised by J. B. 
Greenough and G. ittredge. 
me. de. “Li Princesse de Cléves. Edited by B. F. Sledd and 


HINDS & NOBLE, NEW YORK 
Wyatt, A. J., and W. H. oe The Intermediate T ext-Book of English Lit- 


erature. Voll. SOct 
— C.S. The antintiets Text-Book of English History. Vol. III. 


La Fayette, 
- Gorrell. 


MACMILLAN & CO., NEW ¥ 
Spenser, Edmund. Faerie Queene. Edited by Thoass J. Wise. Illustrated 
by Walter Crane. Book V. Part XV 
McCurdy, James Frederick. History, Prophecy, and the Monuments; or, Israel 
and the Nations. Vol IL $3. 
Fay, Amy. Music-Study in Couey. Edited by Mrs. Fay Peirce. $1.25. 


Edgeworth, Maria. Helen. 
Shakespeare, William. Pericles; Cymbeline. _{Temple Edition.) 45 cts. each. 
$l. 
he Paladins of Edwin the Great. 


Fletcher, J. 5. At the Gate the old. 
Edited by William fight. Vol. 


Markham, Sir Clements R. 
Wordsworth, William. Poeticnt Works. 

VI. $1.50. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 

Field, Eugene. Son one Other Verse, $1.25. 
Field. Eugene. The Cross and Other Tales. $1.25. 
Field, Eugene. Second Book of Tales. $1.2 
Brodhead, Eva Wilder. One of the V fecentl. "75 cts. 
Lumholtz, Carl. Among Cannibals. Translated by Rasmus B. Anderson. 


$2. 
Hornaday. William T. Two Yearsinthe Jungle. $2.50. 
Bourke, ohn J. On the Border with Crook. $2. 
Whymper, Edward. Travels weit 4 the Great Andes of the Equator. $2.50. 
Bourget, Paul. A Tragic Idy! 
STABLE MONEY PUBLISHING CO., CHICAGO 
me George H. The Money Question. 50. 
FREDERICK A. STOKES CO., NEW YORK 

The Heart of Princess Osra. $1.50. 

bes, — liver. The HerbMoon. $1.25. 
a Robert. One Day’s Courtship. 75 cts. 
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The Religious World 


_ It isannounced that Mr. D. L. Moody 

Mr. Moody in New York will lead an evangelistic campaign in 
New York and Jersey City during 

November. We understand that it has been decided to ask all the 
pastors of Brooklyn, New York, and Jersey City to unite in an invita- 
tion asking Mr. Moody to spend the entire month of November, and 
as much longer as possible, in the evangelistic work in this vicinity. 
Mr. Moody and his methods are now so well known that the bare 
announcement of the fact of his coming is all that is necessary to 
awaken a deep interest in all Christian people. Beginning with the 
present week, meetings will be held in Brooklyn designed to be intro- 
ductory for the services which it is hoped that Mr. Moody will conduct. 


Much interest attaches to the celebra- 
tion of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
American Missionary Association, which 
will be celebrated in Boston, October 
20 to 22, inclusive. The addresses of welcome will be delivered 
on Tuesday afternoon, October 20, by Governor Roger Wolcott, 
Mayor Quincy, and the Rev. S. E. Herrick, D.D. The sermon will 
be preached by the Rev. Lyman Abbott. Among the other speakers 
announced are Justice Brewer, Commissioner W. T. Harris, Drs. 
Nehemiah Boynton, R. S. Storrs, and President M. E. Gates. The 
work of this Association is chiefly among the blacks of the Southern 
States, although it has large and efficient branches among the Chinese, 
the Indians, and the mountain whites. The Secretary of the Interior 
under President Grant once publicly said that this Society had done 
more for the education and Christianization of the freedmen than all 
other denominations and the Government combined. Fifty years of 
honorable and useful history will be fittingly commemorated by the 
celebration to be held in Boston. 


The first service of a new Congrega- 
tional church to be located somewhere 
up-town in New York was held in Les- 
lie Hall, Eighty-third Street, near the Western Boulevard, on Sunday 
last. It is understood that the Rev. Dr. Stimson, late of the Broad- 
way Tabernacle, is to be the pastor of this church. He conducted its 
first services. About three hundred and fifty persons were present, 
and it is said that the membership wil’ number about one hundred 
and fifty at the beginning. There is no Congregational church any- 
where in the neighborhood, and the outlook for the new movement is 
felt to be decidedly encouraging. Many strong and liberal supporters 
are behind Dr. Stimson, and the location is unsurpassed both in attract- 
iveness and importance. 


Fiftieth Anniversary 
of the American 
Missionary Association 


A New Congregational 
Church in New York 


The members of the Greek commun- 
ion are not very numerous in the 
United States, and Bishop Nikolai 
has a large diocese. His see embraces all North America, including 
even the Aleutian Islands and Alaska. His headquarters are in San 
Francisco, but he has just arrived in New York after visiting churches 
under his supervision in the West and South. He was received with 
appropriate ceremonies at the Russian Church of St. Nicholas, No. 
323 Second Avenue. The Archbishop is described as a portly man 
with bushy whiskers and hair that hangs in ringlets upon his shoulders. 
He is regarded as a tireless worker, and is greatly honored and beloved 
by those under his charge. — 


The Russian Archbishop 


Last week we mentioned the fact that the Pope 
had published to the world his decision that the 
claim of the Church of England to possess valid 
orders is without foundation. Although the full text of the Pope’s 
reply to Mr. Gladstone has not reached us, we have sufficient informa- 
tion to enable us to speak intelligently on the subject. A large party 
in the Anglican Church, led by Lord Halifax, have for a long time 
contended that the Pope would recognize Anglican orders, and thus 
include the Anglican Church in the unity of the Papal. A few 
months ago Mr. Gladstone disappointed his Nonconformist friends by 
writing a long letter which was nothing more than an appeal to the 
Pope in behalf of the position taken by Lord Halifax and Archdeacon 
Denison. The hopes of the High Anglicans, however, have been 
rudely shattered. The Pope has not only decided that the orders of 
the English Church are irregular, he has gone farther and declared 
them to be invalid. This will cause little if any regret to that large 
part of the English communion represented by such men as Dean 
Farrar and Archdeacon Sinclair, and all others of the Broad and Low 
Church party; but it will be a sad disappointment to the High 
Churchmen to be regarded from the point of view of the Pope as 
belonging in the same list as Presbyterians and Congregationalists. 
The burden of the Papal declaration is that Angliaans can have regu- 
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lar orders only by returning to the bosom of the Mother Church. In 
other words, the Pope does not recognize the Anglican and Episcopa- 
lian claim to Apostolic succession. We do not for a moment suppose 
that the decision of the Pope will make any difference in the claims 
of those who are strenuous concerning this point, They rest their 
faith on another line of succession. It will, however, be of great 
advantage in one respect. It will show a large number of persons of 
how little importance the question of the succession really is. When 
a minister has proved by the service which he has rendered the 
Church and humanity that he is ordained of God, and that ordination 
has been recognized by his Christian brethren, it is of comparatively 
little importance whether he stands in any direct line from the 
Apostles. The real succession is spiritual and not tactual. The 
Anglican Church will go serenely on its way as if the Pope had not 
spoken. Only a few who are more interested in the Church as an 
institution than in the work which it has to accomplish will be 
daunted by the recent Papal deliverance. The result may be the 
secession of a few extreme High Churchmen, but the number will be 
exceedingly small, and the deliverance will take its place among the 
curiosities of the Vatican, and there be left for the amusement of 
those in all denominations who are more anxious about the vitality of 
the Christian Church than the forms in which its work is accom- 
plished. 

And so our Baptist friends have at last a 
Heresy at Hamilton heresy case on their hands! It has been 

known for along time that there was one 
conspicuous target at which many arrows of Baptist suspicion were 
aimed. That target is no less a person than the distinguished Presi- 
dent of Chicago University, whose sin is that he trains in the company 
of such illustrious scholars as Professor George Adam Smith, of Scot- 
land, Professors Driver and Cheyne, of England, and Professors 
Briggs and Moore, of America. Only a few, however, have dared to 
let their arrows fly, and they have come so far short of hitting their 
mark as to cause amusement to the spectators. At last a less promi- 
nent target has been found in the person of Professor Schmidt, of the 
Baptist Theological Seminary connected with Colgate University. 
We have read with exceeding care the charges which have been brought 
against Professor Schmidt and his replies to them. The answer of 
the Professor is courteous and admirable. He indulges in no contro- ~ 
versy, and meets his accusers at every point. Indeed, from a study 
of the documents we can find but two places in which he seems to 
lay himself open to criticism, even from a Baptist point of view. The 
first is the fact that he is in sympathy with what is called “the 
Higher Criticism.” Of that he makes no attempt at concealment. 
And, secondly, he seems to be an Open Communionist. But many very 
eminent American Baptists are Open Communionists ; and we had 
not supposed that the fact that a man gave hospitality to the best 
Christian scholarship of the world was any barrier to his usefulness in 
a Baptist Theological Seminary. So far as Professor Schmidt is con- 
cerned, he may be thankful for the opposition to him, since it has 


_ resulted in his election to a professorship in Cornell University, where 


his influence cannot fail to be wider than before. The real question, 
however, is simply this: Is there room among Baptists for those who 
hold the conclusions of modern scholarship concerning the Old Testa- 
ment? That must be answered, and the reply may be different in one 
place from what it is in another, since Baptists have no common creed 
to which they are committed, no common organization, and no Court 
of Appeal. The case of Professor Schmidt was complicated by its 
connection with the Board of Education, by whom he was dismissed 
without trial and practically without a hearing. The result in the 
case of this Professor will be what it always is in similar cases—a man 
who would otherwise have done a quiet work in obscurity is made 
prominent and influential by persecution. 


It has been known from the first that one 
cause of the difference between Ballington 
Booth and the Salvation Army was the sym- 
pathy of the former with the work of the churches. That sympathy 
has at last found expression in the ordination of the Commander as a 
Christian minister. The ceremony took place in Chicago during a 
recent visit, and the action forms a vital link between the Volunteers 
and the visible Church. Mr. Booth has not been ordained into any 
particular denomination, but into the Church of God in general. The 
ceremony was performed by Bishop Fallows, who was assisted by 
Methodists, Presbyterians, and Congregationalists. At the ceremony 
the Bishop spoke as follows: 


I am not here acting in any official capacity as a clergyman of my own Church. 
Commander Booth desired to be recognized by the religious bodies as a clergy- 
man duly authorized to perform marriages within the ranks of the Volunteers 
and to act in such other capacities, or perform such other functions, as he is 
and may be called upon to fill through his connection with the Volunteers. He 
wished to be a recognized minister in America. 


It is the intention of the Commander that the leading officers among 
the Volunteers shall be ordained in the near future, and thus be qual- 
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ified to administer the sacraments to their officers and troops. It is 
also his wish that those who are converted in his meetings should 
receive the help and pastoral oversight of the churches. This act 
will go a long way toward removing one serious ground of opposition 
to the work in which he is engaged. The ceremony itself was so 
peculiar that we give a copy of the ordination paper, with the names 
of those taking part in the service. The following is a copy of the 
ordination paper: 

To all the Faithful in Christ Jesus: 

Greeting—Be it known that we, the undersigned, Bishop and Presbyters of 
the Church of God in General, acting under the favor and protection of the 
Divine Head of the Church, and in accordance with the Constitutioh, Canons, 
and Usages of the Church of God in General, on the fourteenth day of Sep- 
tember, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and ninety-six, in 
Chicago, State of Illinois, U.S. A., did rightly and canonically ordain our 
beloved in Christ, the Reverend Ballington Booth, of whose virtuous and pious 
life and conversation, and competent learning and knowledge of Holy Scripture, 
we are well assured, a Presbyter in the Church of God; he having first freely 
and voluntarily declared that he believes the Holy Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments to be the Word of God, and to contain all things necessary to 
salvation, and having solemnly engaged to conform to the doctrine, discipline, 
and worship of the Church of God in General so long as he shall continue a 
minister thereof. 

In testimony whereof we have set our hands this fourteenth day of Septem- 


ber, A.D. 1896, 
SAMUEL FALLOwWsS, 


LUTHER M. WALTERS: 
Geo. S. YOUNG, 

E. B. PATTERSON, New York, 
J. P. BRUSHINGHAM, 
B. LEACH, 

THOMAS MARSHALL, Presbyterian. 
A. N. Hitcucock, Congregational. 


} Reformed Episcopal. 


Methodist. 


| A movement against the desecration of Sunday 

Sunday Baseball by the various Baseball Leagues has been 
undertaken in western Massachusetts. The 

Good Citizenship Committee of the Y. P. S. C. E. connected with the 
First Congregational Church of Springfield has taken strong action, 
and the Springfield Christian Endeavor Union has also passed resolu- 
tions declaring that whereas the Springfield Club has made engage- 
ments for Sunday games in cities where no legal prohibition prevented, 
it is earnestly requested that the Sunday engagements of the Club be 
canceled. The Endeavorers pledge themselves to withhold all patron- 
age of the same until assured that the contracts for Sunday games 
have been withdrawn. Similar action has been taken by the Provi- 
dence Christian Endeavor Union. ‘There can be but one opinion by 
Christian people on this subject. The Puritan Sunday has gone, and 
we have no desire to see it return; but, on the other hand, we have 
no desire to see anything like the Continental Sunday on American 
soil. Many forces are at work tending to secularize the Lord’s Day. 
Among the most prominent, because of its influence on young men in 
large cities, is Sunday baseball playing. Such games are without 
excuse. No plea can be urged in their behalf. They are not needed 
for recreation, and they are a source of desecration and dissipation. 
The Christian Endeavor Unions of Massachusetts have begun a good 
work. The Case is by no means hopeless. If the large numbers 
represented by these societies will neither attend the games on Sunday 
nor attend games on any other days between clubs which have Sun- 
day games, will do all in their power to secure legislation prohibiting 
such games, and see that the laws enacted are executed, a good work 
will be accomplished. It is one thing to believe in a Sunday which 
shall be a day of rest and fellowship, a day in which the home life 
shall be made bright and beautiful, in which those who are crowded 
in the great cities shall have opportunities of getting fresh air and 
sunlight ; but it is a very different thing to make the Lord’s Day one 
of indiscriminate merrymaking and amusement. The whole influence 
of the Church should be directed against the secularization of Sunday. 


The editor of the “ Congregationalist,” in 
a retrospect of the recent trip of the “ Pil- 
grims ” to the Pilgrim shrines of Old Eng- 
land, makes a wise suggestion concerning the future relations of Eng- 
lish and American Congregationalists. He asks if it is not possible 
for those who are in such perfect sympathy to find ways of manifesting 
it so as to make that sympathy more helpful to churches on both 
sides of the sea. The same question has already been raised by 
others, and we know is in the minds of many in England. More than 
oyce American ministers have been invited to take part in the meet- 
ings of the Congregational Union of England and Wales, and dele- 
gates from that body have regularly been sent to the meetings of our 
National Congregational Council. But a still closer union could 
easily be realized, and would be for the benefit of both bodies. If, 
for instance, the preacher at the May meetings in London were chosen 
from American Congregationalists, and the preacher before the Na- 
tional Council were chosen from the English, a long step toward 
practical union between the two bodies would be taken. Indeed, we 


English and American 
Congregationalists 


have even heard the question raised as to whether it would not be 
possible sometime for Honorary Chairmen to be chosen, the English 
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choosing American and the American English. But we are not so 
much concerned with the way in which this desire is to be realized as 
with the fact that it exists. It is common in both countries. Eng- 
lish Congregationalists are deeply interested in all that concerns the 
welfare of their American brethren, and American Congregationalists 
are becoming still more interested in the English churches. Whatever 
will tend to make these relations more vital and helpful is surely to 
be desired. We suggest to the committees having charge of pro- 
grammes of the Union and the Council whether it would not be pos- 
sible to give such prominence to these fraternal feelings as will bind 
the churches still more closely in the consciousness of their essential 
unity in history and mission. 

The Congress of Liberal Religious 
Liberal Religious Societies Societies will meet in Indianapolis, 

beginning November 17. The ser- 
mon will be preached by the Rev. Dr. Moxom, of Springfield, and 
among those who will take part are Dr. H. W. Thomas, of Chicago, 
who is an Independent; Rabbi Hirsch; R. Heber Newton, Episcopa- 
lian; Dr. Rexford, Universalist; and Drs. M. J. Savage, Jenkins Lloyd 
Jones, and other Unitarians. The object of this Congress is concisely 
stated in the following extract from their Articles of Incorporation : 

To unite a larger fellowship and co-operation, such existing societies and 

liberal elements as are in sympathy with the movement toward undogmatic 
religion ; to foster and encourage the organization of non-sectarian churches 
and kindred societies on the basis of absolute mental liberty ; to secure a closer 
and more helpful association of all these in the thought and work of the world 
under the great law and life of love; to develop the church of humanity, demo- 
cratic in organization, progressive in spirit, aiming at the development of pure 
and high character, hospitable te all forms of thought, cherishing the spiritual 
traditions and experiences of the past, but keeping itself open to all new light 
and the higher developments of the future. 
Is the general topic under which a very 
strong course of lectures has been pro- 
| vided by the Trustees of the Brooklyn 
Ethical Association for the coming season. The course will be opened 
at the Pouch Mansion on Sunday evening, October 11, with an ad- 
dress by the Rev. Minot J. Savage, on “The Origin of Ethical 
Ideas.” The following lectures, given here in the order in which they 
will be delivered, will serve to indicate the scope of the course, and 
also the general lines along which the Ethical Association works : 
“The Ethics of the Hindus,” “ Ethics of Zoroaster and the Parsis,” 
“ Ethics of Buddhism,” “ Ethics of the Chinese Sages,” “ Ethics of 
the Greek Philosophers,” “Ethics of the Stoics and Epicureans,” 
“Ethics of the Hebrews,” “Ethics of the Mohammedans,” “ Ethics 
of the New Testament,” “ Ethics of the German Schools,” “ Utilitarian 
Ethics,” and “ Ethics of Evolution.” Most of these will be given by 
specialists; among them Rabbi Gottheil will discuss Hebrew Ethics, 
and Professor C. H. Toy, of Harvard, will lecture on the Ethics of 
the New Testament. Among the other speakers expected to address 
the Association are: W.S. Evans, of New York; J. J. Goodwin, of 
England; Dr. Jin Fuey Moy, of China; Professor C. H. A. Bjerre- 
gaard, of the Astor Library; the Rev. John W. Chadwick, Dr. L. G. 
Janes, Mr. Z. Sidney Sampson, the Rev. S. A. Eliot, Mr. Walter S. 
Logan, Professor George M. Whicher, and Mr. Miles M. Dawson. It is 
probable that the same lectures will be repeated in Cambridge, Mass., 
soon after they are given in Brooklyn. Complete programmes of the 
course may be had on application to Mr. John B. Eddey, Recording 
Secretary, 457 Ninth Street, Brooklyn. 


The Evolution of Ethics 


Brief Mention 

The fourteenth annual meeting of the Baptist Congress will be held in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., beginning November 10. The following topics will be discussed 
by eminent Baptists from all parts of the country : “ How Far Has New Testa- 
ment Precedent the Authority of Divine Command?” “ Christianity and 
War;” “ The Problems of the Country Church ;’ “Is God the Father of All 
Men?” “The Relation of Baptists to Other Denominatiens;”’ “ The Pastor 
as a Soul-Winner.” 


Bequests amounting to nearly $100,000 are made in the will of Joseph Wild, 
who died at Bay Ridge, Brooklyn, September 3. They are as follows: To the 
Brooklyn Baptist Church Extension Society. $15,000; Long Island Baptist 
Association, $5,000; ministerial education, $10,000; for the proposed orphan- 
age in connection with the work of the Baptist Home, $10,000; Norwegian 
Hospital, $4,000; American Baptist Publication Society, $5,000; American 
Baptist Home Missionary Society, $10,000; American Baptist Missionary 
Union, $10,000; Greenwood Baptist Church, $10,000; for the benefit of the 
poor of that church, $3,000; Howard Colored Orphan Asylum, $1,000; Home 
for Incurables, $5,000; Brooklyn Home for Consumptives, $2,500; Carson and 
Newman College of Tennessee, $5,000. 


The will of the late Encuch Pratt, the Baltimore banker and philanthropist, 
disposes of an estate estimated at $3,000,000. To the testator’s wife is left 
$400,000 and the residence in Baltimore. One hundred thousand dollars is set 
aside to pay laxes, etc., on the residence, and at Mrs. Pratt’s death the principal 
is to be given to the Meadville (Pa.) Theological School. Five thousand 
dollars is left in trust for the Congregational Church and Society of Titicut, 
at North Middleborough, Mass.,and $10,000 as an endowment fund forthe pub- 
lic library of the same town. Ten thousand dollars is given to the Boys’ Home 
of Baltimore. A number of relatives and business and personal servants receive 
various sums, and the residue of the estate is left to the trustees of the Sheppard 
Asylum, with the stipulation that the name of the corporation be changed to 
the Sheppard and Enoch Pratt Hospital, the income of the fund to be used to 
complete the present buildings and grounds and erect an additional building. 
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The Outlook 


‘The Home Club 


Women’s Club Programmes 


The Woman’s League of Battle Creek, 
Mich., was organized in 1895. Its objects, as 
declared in section 2 of its constitution, “ are 
intellectual and philanthropic work, and united 
effort for all that tends to better society.” 
The work of the yearis divided into Educa- 
tion, Home, Philanthropy and Literature, Art, 
Science and Philosophy, and Music. Each 
subject is in charge of a committee the head of 
which is called “ President.” The departments 
have separate days of meeting, and programmes 
which consider only the department. The 
Woman’s League has a Working-Girls’ Club 
and Men’s Annex. The meetings are held on 
every Thursday in the month,each depart- 
ment having its assigned date in the League 
programme. One department of the League 
is the Woman’s Club, which was organized in 
1873. The Woman’s Club meets every Fri- 
day at 2:30, and for 1896-1897 Germany will 
be the subject presented—German History, 
German Science and Philosophy, German Lit- 
erature, German Art. The Working-Girls’ Club 
and Men’s Annex meets on Monday evening at 
7:30. The programme for the winter is Ameri- 
can Authors, with four social evenings. 


The Monday Club of Circleville, Ohio, was 
organized in 1893. The meetings are held bi- 
monthly, beginning September 7, 1896. The 
Ten Great Religions are the subjects of the 
meetings of the second Monday in the month. 
The first Monday is devoted to Art, Hygiene, 
Social Topics, Household Economics, History, 
and Historic Characters. Each paper is al- 
lowed fifteen minutes, followed by discussion, 
each speaker limited to five minutes. The 
club critic is an important figure at each meet- 
ing. Current Events is the last feature on 
each programme. The following is the list of 
reference-books called to the attention of the 
club members in connéction with the pro- 
gramme : 

Reference-Books.—* Ten Great Religions,” James 
Freeman Clarke; “ The Religions of the World,’ 
F. D. Maurice; “ The Romantic Legend of Sakya 
Buddha,” Samuel Beal; * The Koran,”’ George Sale ; 
“Thousand Miles Up the Nile,” A. B. Edwards; 
** Creeds of Christendom,” Schaff ; “* Modern Hindu- 
ism,” W. Q. Wilkins; “ Hinduism,” M. Williams ; 
“Islam,” J. W. H. Stobart; “ The Koran,” Sir Wm. 
Muir ; “ Jerusalem, the Holy City,” Mrs. Oliphant ; 
‘“* Japanese Girlsand Women,” Alice Bable ; “ Norse 
Mythology,” Anderson ; “ Social Problems,” Henry 
George; “ Progress and Poverty,’ Henry George ; 
“ Social Studies,”’ Newton; “ Review of Reviews ;” 
Current Literature of the Day. 


Sheppers’ Commissions 


The Outlook has received a number of let- 
ters recently asking for information in regard 
to the shopping commission business. It is 
fair to say that this business is attended by 
many pitfalls. Perhaps the first and greatest 
is the freedom with which people will send 
orders to a shopper and the dilatoriness with 
which they will pay their bills. Many com- 
mission shoppers have been seriously cramped 
for months at a time because they have been 
compelled to use their ready money to take 
advantage of the best market for their custom- 
ers. This business requires artistic tastes, a 
knowledge of all textiles, good judgment, tact- 
fulness in letter-writing, exactness, and infinite 
patience. Once established, it is a good pay- 
ing business, the commission shopper usually 
being able to make arrangements with the 
best houses for a small commission on the 
legitimate trade secured through her efforts. 
There is, on an average, about one success 
to fifty failures. The first year the return 
is perhaps large enough to meet car-fare, 
expenses, and postage, unless one has excep- 
tional social connections. Early in life we all 
learn that there, is no royal road to learning, 
but some of us grow gray-headed before we 
learn that there is no royal road to wealth: 
that if one is not born wealthy, nothing but 
hard work, rare aptitude, and the consecration 
of every effort to do whatever is undertaken 
will bring success. We have kindergarten 
colleges agreeing to give the training in three 
months, and it is only recently that some 
members of the Board of Education of one of 


our large cities informed newspaper reporters 
that a week’s study of the kindergarten would 
— any woman to be a supervisor. That 

ey believe it is proved by the fact that their 
idea of economics is that a profession that 
required but a week to master would justify 
the giving of an income of $2,500a year. That, 
of course, would be a royal road to wealth, 
but few there be that find it, and short is their 
stay in it, for the majorities in boards of edu- 
cation are not always composed of idiots. 
We have art schools agreeing in three months 
to fit the student for any department of art he 
wishes to practice ; and we also have dramatic 
schools which agree to make Rachels in a 
month, although it has been proved that to 
really qualify a woman to earn $50 a week she 
has to submit to one year of hair-pulling, to 
being dragged around the house by hair and 
arms, to being thrown like a ball, to being made 
to weep through the brutality of her trainer and 
the physical suffering involved. All this has 
been proved in a court of law, and still there are 
people who are looking for that royal road to 
wealth in this profession. Success is in pro- 
portion to natural ability, training, and devo- 
tion. It is the opportunity of every one born 
in this world, it is the realization of few; and 
this must be learned at an early age if one 
would acquire even a comfortable competence. 


The Mark of Intelligence 


That we live in an age of reform is one of 
the ever-present facts that faces intelligence. 
To define the fine line that separates mere 
change from reform is difficult. Some of us 
go through life with the feeling that all things 
of the past are bad, are not up to the standards 
of the knowledge of to-day, so that we are pre- 
pared to revise or throw aside every opinion, 
from our creed to our method of boiling pota- 
toes. Every new idea is accepted as an ad- 
vance. Change is not always progress, nor 
discoveries the milestones, the trade-marks, of 
knowledge. All that is valuable in the in- 
crease of knowledge simplifies living. Living 
becomes an art, the perfection of which ceases 
only at the grave, so that the whole of life is 
cumulative. To master the knowledge that 
brings God into closer relation, that makes 
life not a period of suffering, but a period of 
acquisition, of health and happiness ; to make 
health the normal condition of every soul born 
in this world, is to make visible the divinity 
in man that is his crown of glory. This is 
possible only as the new builds on the old. 
Construction, not destruction, is the mark of 
progress. Cumulation, not annibilation, is the 
secret of spiritual growth, whether for the in- 
dividual or the nation. The mastery of the 
past is possible only when wisdom sits en- 
throned. Change is not, then, the impulse of 
the moment, but the silent growth of the pass- 
ing days, unheralded, but known by the fine 
impulse that makes for better things. 


The Garbage-Pail 


The American Public Health Association 
of New York has expressed itself in favor of 
each householder disposing of all garbage 
without the aid ef the authorities. The kitch- 
en crematories were advised. The charge 
was made by one physician that the lack of 
exact knowledge as to the quantity of food 
required by each family was responsible for 
much of the waste in households. He be- 
lieved that closer estimates in quantity would 
dispose of the question of garbage. This, 
without doubt, is to a degree true. Ameri- 
cans do buy too liberally, and for the most 
part have a feeling of shame about buying 
small quantities. The disappearance of the 
market-basket is a misfortune to most fami- 
lies. If the mistress did her marketing witha 
small basket, she would buy many dainties 
that do not now find their way to the table. 
It would also be a temptation to make the 
rounds of the depots of supplies, and compare 
notes on prices and care of foods in stores. 
It would also lead to.greater zeal on the part of 
the sellers to keep custom. The market in 
Washington, D. C., is a lesson to every house- 
keeper. In no city are such pretty baskets 
seen. The mistress steps from her carriage 
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with a basket in her hand, or she comes walk- 
ing with a servant in attendance, and scores 
of refined-looking women are met with bas- 
kets in their hands, intent on finding some 
extra dainty for their family. It is a pity that 
so many housekeepers have forgotten the de- 
light that is inseparable from a surprise that 
represents the personal effort and loving 
recollection of some favorite dish of the fam- 
ily. The economy of this basket and per- 
sonal marketing is well known by those who. 
have contracted bills when orders were given 
over the telephone, and when they made the 
rounds of the region of supplies. 


A Mistaken Conclusion 

I would never be satisfied until I could number 
the art and science of good cooking among my ac- 
complishments. If we would keep the fire of love 
burning brightly, the kitchen must be our temple, 
and the cook-stove our shrine. Tender, juicy beef- 
steak, well-cooked vegetables, the flakiest of pies, 
and the most delectable and digestible of puddings, 


~ must be our offering to the hungry little god that 


presides over our domestic felicity. 

“ Ah, yes,” you say, “ but I leave kil that to the 
cook.” 

Oh, well, if you possess that priceless jewel, a 
trained cook—but allow me to ask, How many train- 
ing-schools have we for cooks, and how many of the 
Katies and the Maggies that infest our kitchens 
have had the advantages of. such training? I can 
count on my finger-tips at least twenty who have 
demonstrated in my own kitchen that they could 
not broil a beefsteak intelligently, and if the mistress 
is no more efficient than the maid, what is to become 
of the little god that must be pampered and kept 
alive upon wholesome, well-cooked, and palatable 
food? 

How many husbands, sons, and brothers 
would admit that the above is true? 

That a knowledge of cookery is of the first 
importance to the housewife who must make 
her brains increase the purchasing power of 
the family income is true, not that she may 
keep alive the “little god,” presumably love, 
but that she may keep ease of mind, health, . 
and happiness in the home. There is no 
doubt that well-cooked food is one of the 
necessary elements of happiness, because well- 
cooked food is an elementin health. The cook- 
ing of the food is but one factor; the selection 
and serving are quite as important. The best 
kind of food well cooked will not bring hap- 
piness unless it is supported by the degree of 
refinement and culture that meets the social 
requirements of the family. 

Man would be a mere animal whose love 
for his home depended entirely on the kind of 
cooking produced in it. 


A Gas Regulator 

Some of the gas companies in this country 
have adopted the slot machine in regulating 
the supply of gas to kitchens for cooking. A 
twenty-five-cent piece is dropped into the 
machine attached to themeter. When twenty- 
five cents’ worth of gas is used no more can be - 
obtained from the meter until another twenty- 
five cents isdroppecin. This insures prompt 
payment of bills, and prevents disputes as to 
gas bills. This method was adopted in Lon- 
don. The result has been to arouse public 
protests from the chimney-sweeps ; the small 
dealers in coal and wood claim that their busi- 
ness is being destroyed. There are 37,000 gas- 
stoves connected with the slot-machine meters 
used in London. 


A Public Library 


In Indianapolis the growth of the city has 
compelled the opening of four branches of the 


free library. There is every proof that the 


Americans are becoming a nation of readers. 
Almost all the circulating libraries of the 
country have been compelled to establish 
branch stations. Many of the States maint{in 
traveling libraries, and the schools have in 
many cities close connection with the libraries. 


For Burns 


The “ Revue Médicale” says that potas- 
sium nitrate reduces the temperature of a liquid 
from five to nine degrees. A few spoonfuls 
dissolved in water has a most cooling and 
beneficent effect on burns or scalds; either 
plunge the burned member into the water or 
use compresses. If used constantly, it will 
prevent blisters. It brings immediate relief. 


» 
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For the Little People 


The Scissors-Grinder 
By Caroline C. Day 


The old scissors-grinder 
Is coming—lI hear 

His bell at the corner— 
Be quick—he is near! 

With a funny machine 
He is going around, 

To see if the people 
Want anything ground. 


And my knife and Bobby’s 
Are all full of nicks ; 

And the chisel we borrowed 
He surely must fix ; 

And those big shears of mother’s 
We left in the rain, 

We'll bring, for he'll make ’em 
Like new ones again. 


To the gate by the sidewalk 
Tell Mary to run, 
And to bring, too, the baby 
To see all the fun! 
Ho! ho! here is Sammy, 
A fish-hook he’s brought ! 
He thinks if ’tis sharpened 
Some frogs might be caught! 


Look! the treadle is going, 
And just see the sparks ; 

How they scare the black puppy— 
Just hear how he barks! 

What a queer noise the grindstone 
Is making to-day— 

Scis—scis ”"—as if scissors 
"Twas trying to say ! 


I'll tell you what, Bobby, 
We'll go, when we’re big, 
With a jolly loud bell 
And this sott of a rig ; 
And for all the poor fellows 
Whose money is spent, 
We'll edge up their jackknives, 
Nor charge them a cent. 


Dear me! his work is over— 
He’s going away. 

Get your nickels and pennies— 
You know we must pay; 

Nod your head, little sister, 
And all say “ Good-by” 

To the busy old grinder 
Who makes the sparks fly. 


A Butterfly’s Unique Fancy 
By Emma 8S. Echols 

It was at the close of an unusually sultry 
midsummer day that we were seated on our 
shady lawn enjoying the delicious breezes that 
were just beginning to stir the leaves and 
branches which had been so discouragingly 
listless all day. George had just returned from 
camp at Lake Winnipesaukee, and for com- 
fort had donned his “ Idlewild” cap of white 
canvas. 

We were all reading, and so quiet as to be 
absolutely motionless, when mamma, in an ex- 
cited whisper, said, “Keep perfectly quiet, 
George; a lovely butterfly has lit on your cap.” 
We almost held our breaths as we saw this 
gorgeous colored specimen tilting on the white 
cap in as perfect delight and freedom as though 
enjoying a bit of rest among its native feast 
of flowers or foliage. We thought it simply a 
happening, but were interested in the charm 
of the novelty, while George, not feeling sure 
whether the honor was due him or his cap, 
kept the latter motionless, as we discussed the 
beauty of this shy guest. A microscope would 
have revealed to us the beautiful colored wings 
covered with tiny scales, but we had no dis- 
position to make it a prisoner for this purpose. 
We noted that its protective coloring —which is 
always shown when the butterfly is in the act 
of resting with closed wings, raised perpen- 
dicularly over the back—was a dull yellow. 
It is only the upper surfaces of the wings 
that are in almost all cases so bright and 
handsome. We wondered as we watched this 


beauteous little thing if it had mistaken the 
white cap for a mammoth flower. 

Finally George objected to longer holding 
in check his curiosity—he wanted a glimpse of 
this tiny stranger he was entertaining, but 
with a very stiff neck lest he should afftight it. 
With great care he:took hold of the visor of 
the cap to remove it from his head, but this 
gentlest of movements startled the sensitive 
sprite and it flew rapidly away, when, after a 
few graceful sweeps and circles in the air, flit- 
ting in'and out among the branches of maple, 
it flew about the cap for a brief space and 
then settled down again with seeming delight. 
We knew from its varied movements that the 
white cap possessed some unusual feature of 
attraction; what it was we were curious to 
know. After a bit of rest on its new-found 
treasure it went through another series of 
tilts which set us all exclaiming over the ex- 
quisite changes in its beauty of coloring, and 
then again it darted from our sight so sud- 
denly and effectually that we feared it was 
lost to us, and had sought fairer fields. After 
a few minutes of almost breathless waiting 
and eagerness on our part, a few graceful 
whirls around the white cap and our little 
friend had taken up his old position among us, 
and our wonder increased. 

We then changed the cap successively from 
one position to another on the top of the chair, 
and from thence to the branches of the trees, 
wishing to make sure that it was really the 
cap that was sought. These changes invari- 
ably brought the same result; the butterfly 
circled and flitted about—it was like human 
searching—till the cap was found. 

Once, when I was hanging the cap on the 
branch of a low-limbed maple, it came flying 
about my head, and sounded in my ears as 
the flutterings of a large bird; it then lighted 
on my head, but only a second, simply as van- 
tage-ground—till it located the cap before me. 
It was now dusk, and the tiny thing showed a 
disposition to fold its wings a the night, and 
was most unwilling to be disturbed, even by 
the vigorous swinging of its new-found bed; 
and if dislodged it came back with that deter- 
mined little air which seemed to say ve 
plainly, “ I intend to stay here.” So we left 
the cap in the branches, and the butterfly, 
with closed wings, was rocked in its self-sought 
white cradle. 

Did it fancy it some gigantic white lily on 
which it swayed to and fro, or were the fresh 
breezes of the lake still lingering there, the 
scent of which the acute sensibilities of the 
butterfly responded to? It may have been 
the simple purity of the whiteness which 
attracted it. However, we are all full of 
queries as to wAy this tiny creature of the air 
was so persistently attracted toward the white 
cap. And we are, moreover, convinced that 
some butterflies not only have instincts, but 
also as decided tastes or fancies as have we of 
the human family. ’ 


2. 
A Remarkable Cat 


In San Francisco there is a cat that washes 
windows. It belongs to one of the Chinese 
companies of that city. Itisa cat of a Chinese 
breed, and those who own it claim that it be- 
longs to the same family as the cats in the 
temples of the Emperor of China. The cat 
is a mixture of Maltese and tortoise-shell, and 
said to be very beautiful. It has a Chinese 
name which the newspapers claim cannot be 
rendered into English, so those of its friends 
who talk English fave to call it Tom for 
short. Tom's Chinese friends declare that he is 
so clean that he would not lie down until he 
has dusted off the place where he is to lie. 
It is claimed that Tom will take a rag and dip 
it in a pan of water, and wash the glass of the 
window in front of which he is going to lie 
down, and then rub it dry, and that he has 
never been known to lie down in front of the 
glass without first washing it. Naturalists 


say that cats are the cleanest animals in the 
world; that they abhor dirt. Sometimes we 


see cats in the street which have been turned 
out of their homes by the people who have 
gone away for the summer, and these poor 
cats do not look very clean, but it is not their 
fault, for how can a poor homeless cat have any 
opportunity of washing herself ?—and pretty 
soon she gets so weak from hunger that she can- 
not wash herself, and by and by she doesn’t care. 
So when you see a poor dirty cat on the street 
try to remember that it is not her nature to be 
dirty, but she has had no chance to be clean, 
and feel sorry for her. 


Some Squirrels 


All the children who visit Central Park, 
New York, know how tame the squirrels are. 
Last week a gentleman was riding a bicycle 
through the Park. He felt something run up 
the outside of his leg and jump into his coat 
pocket. He put his hand in the pocket, and 
immediately the something jumped out and 
ran under his coat. Out poked a little gray 
nose, and then the head of a squirrel. The 
squirrel was not at all distressed by his novel 
ride. He settled down comfortably and went 
spinning around the Park under the rider’s 
coat. Bicyclists say they are in constant dan- 
ger of running over the squirrels in the Park. 
The squirrels sit in the road, and watch the 
wheels coming in innocent amazement, and 
the wheelmen have to turn aside to avoid 
them. This morning I was walking along a 
mountain trail, and a squirrel came out of the 
bushes just in front of me, and looked at me 
with a most inquisitive expression. I was 
evidently as much of a curiosity to him as he 
was tome. He kept just in front of me for 
quite a distance, and then perched on top of a 
bowlder and watched me pass, seeming to say, 
“ Well, I guess you are harmless. I can trust 
you to play in my yard.” 

His Journey by Water 

On the south shore of Long Island isa 
sheet of water known as the Great South Bay. 
On the neck and island salt grass grows that 
is valuable for bedding for cattle. A farmer 
took his horse over in a boat when he went 
to gather the hay. He loosened the horse to 
let him feed while he was getting the hay 
ready to use him in drawing the load. Whether 
the horse got homesick, or disliked the island, 
or did not care to do that kind of work, no 
one knows. When the farmer was ready to 
use the horse, there was no horse there. Where 
had he gone? Hecould not hide on the island ; 
there was no place to hide. The man got 
into his big flat-bottomed boat and rowed 
ashore. He found some men greatly excited. 
A strange, huge animal had been seen swim- 
ming across the bay. No one had ever seen 
such an animal in the bay before. What could 
it have been? The farmer could not help 
them, for he had notseentheanimal. Noone 
had seen his horse that he had left on an 
island four miles across the bay. The farmer 
went home. There was his horse in the barn, 
dripping wet. He had swam across the bay! 
And then the farmer knew the name of the 
strange, huge beast the men had seen swim- 
ming in the bay. 


Queer Musical Instruments 


In the West Indian Islands there are trees 
that bear a pod with a split or open edge; the 
wind blowing through this makes a whistling 
noise that is not agreeable. When the trade- 
winds blow, this whistle is loud and continuous. 
In a certain valley there are many such trees. 
The natives call them whistling trees. In the 
Soudan there is a species of tree the leaf of 
which, when stung by certain insects peculiar 
to the region, who use the leaves as a home for 
their eggs, swells and forms a bladder. When 
the insect leaves this bladder through a hole, 
he makes it a musical instrument. When the 
wind blows through the trees, these leaves give 
out a sound like a flute. 
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The Spectator 


The Spectator was greatly interested by the 
fact that “the” success of this year’s annual 
meeting of the American Social Science Asso- 
ciation at Saratoga in September was the 
discussion of the negro problem. It has been 
of late rather the fashion (except among 
earnest, philanthropic, patriotic souls) to sneer 
at the negro problem as “played out” or 
“talked to death ”—as a problem on which it 
is hardly worth one’s while to waste the 
trouble of reaching sound views, since the 
general public is weary of it, and in any case 
public sentiment in the country at large can 
practically affect Southern opinion regarding 
it only in the most indirect fashion. The 
Social Science Association is made up, as 
those know who are acquainted with its mem- 
bership, of men of the world as well as of 
students of social questions. The delightful 
evenings, after the papers are read and dis- 
cussed, when the members get together in 
little groups and “ swap stories,” are as much 
a feature of its gatherings as its serious busi- 
ness. In short, the genial social scientists 
who convene annually at Saratoga are not at 
all of that intense type of enthusiast to whom 
the negro problem would appeal because it is 
a problem. And this it is which, as the Spec- 
tator sees it, adds significance to the fact that 
it took precedence in interest of all the other 
problems discussed. 


The discussion was confined to one phase 
of the problem: whether efforts to educate 
the Southern negro should be confined to 
giving him an industrial education, or whether 
they should be extended to include what is 
generally known as a classical education. 
The addresses. were delivered in a church in 
the evening, and a large audience was present 
to listen to them. So interesting did ‘they 
prove that no one present showed the least 
sign of weariness, although it was eleven 
o’clock before the last of the last speaker. 
Three of the addresses were by negroes—as 
defined by one of them when he said “one 
.per cent. makes a: ‘nigger’”—and, as an ex- 
President of the Association said-to the Spec- 
tator, “their papers would have done credit 
to any man, I do not care who he is.” These 
‘three gentlemen included Mr. Booker T. 
Washington; Mr. Brown, a graduate of How- 
ard University, who afterward took a special 
course in philosophy under Dr. McCosh at 
Princeton, and who is now principal of a 
school at Washington, D. C.; and Mr. Floyd, 
a graduate of Atlanta, and now the editor of 
the Augusta (Ga.) “Sentinel.” Their two 
white associates were the Rev. H, L. Way- 
land, of Philadelphia—the well-known after- 
dinner talker—and Dr. Morgan, Secretary of 
the Baptist Education Society. It was no 
small triumph for the three representatives of 
the ostracized race to win laurels when the 
standard of comparison was so high. In 
manner as well as matter the three acquitted 
themselves with distinction, their voices being 
pleasing, even musical. Is the reform of the 
harsh, high-keyed American voice to come 
some day, in the America of the future, through 
the influence of contact with cultivated gen- 
tlemen of remote African descent ? 


The Spectator has lingered so long on these 
minor incidents that he has almost lost sight 
of the significant incident of the discussion— 
that two out of three, Mr. Washington and 
Mr. Brown, favored simply an industrial edu- 
cation for the ordinary negro. The Spectator 
does not intend to summarize their arguments, 
as any one who wishes to read them can find 
_ them in an article Mr. Washington contributed 
to a recent issue of the “ Atlantic Monthly.” 
But it seems to the Spectator most encourag- 
ing that the new race-leaders of the new negro 
South should lay even a perhaps too exclusive 
emphasis on the practical, material side of 
progress. It is in line with a comment on Li 
Hung Chang’s visit noted in Mr. Fortune’s 
“ Afro-American ” organ—as he insists upon 
calling it—the New York “ Age :” “There is 
a lesson in the reception given Li Hung 
Chang which should not be lost upon Afro- 
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Americans. If he were as black as ink and 
represented the power and wealth that he does, 
he would receive the same marked attention 
that he has received in Europe and America. 
As Booker Washington puts it, when we have 
got something that somebody else wants, we 
shall soon have no race problem.” 


All this is in direct contrast with the polit- 
ical-sentimental leadership of which, for ex- 
ample, the late Frederick Douglass was the 
exponent. As it is a condition and not a 
theory which confronts this race, this change 
of policy commends itself to the Spectator as 
a departure in the right direction, one of hope- 
ful promise for the future. Itis interesting to 
note that while Mr. Washington was at Sara- 
toga he lived at the United States Hotel, sit- 
ting at the same table with Dean Wayland, of 
the Yale Law School; Dr. Frederick J. Kings- 
bury, for so many terms President of the 
Social Science Association, and other gentle- 
men of equal prominence. No request was 
made for any special arrangement permitting 
this. Mr. Washington simply came into the 
dining-room of this fashionable hotel at a fash- 
ionabl® resort, and sat down at atable with 
his friends, just as did other members or guests 
of the Association. The waiters (colored) were 
also just as attentive to him as they were to 
the white patrons—something, the Spectator 
regrets to add, which cannot always be said. 


Why should a fashionable Saratoga hotel, 
the Spectator asked himself, be apparently 
freer from color prejudice than the hotels of a 
New England city like Hartford, where within 
the year colored clergymen had so much diffi- 
culty in securing accommodations? Are peo- 
ple of the world, after all, more tolerant of 
certain rights of others than the general run 
of people? The Spectator recalls a little in- 
cident of his own experience. With some 
Southern friends he went one night to the 
Metropolitan Opera-House in New York to 
hear “ Carmen,” they having bought expen 
sive seats, orchestra chairs in the body of the 
house. Right across the aisle, next to a lady 
of wide social acquaintance—to judge from 
the number of gentlemen who crowded around 
her between the acts—sat a respectable but 
plainly dressed man of color, as black as the 
blackest Southern negro, whose presence there 
among all the dress suits and the fine gowns 
of the fashionable folk seemed not to attract 
the slightest attention. The Spectator’s South- 
ern friends could not understand this typical 
American tolerance—as it ought to be—and 
really, he believes, had their enjoyment of the 
opera largely spoiled by the presence in their 
vicinity of a man wholly inoffensive except 
for his complexion. Their prejudice might 
have found the indorsement of offensive be- 
havior on the part of some others had they 
been at some second-rate variety theater in- 
stead of the Metropolitan Opera-House—a 
matter for curious reflection. 


The exclusion of “ Afro-Americans "—to 
use Mr. Fortune’s certainly expressive phrase 
—from all but menial work in so many of the 
factories of “ progressive” New England is 
due to the prejudice, not of employers, but of 
fellow-employees. The manufacturer, as not 
a few managers have said to the Spectator in 
discussing the question, feels no call to go out 
of his way to fight the battle of race equality, 
when success in business so largely docade 
upon skill in avoiding issues that interfere 
with smooth running. Many of the very per- 
sons who probably might call Dean Wayland, 
Dr. Kingsbury, and the other gentlemen who 
sat three times a day at the same hotel table 
with Mr. Washington ® aristocrats,” would 
be themselves too “aristocratic” for such 
association with a cultivated gentleman—of 
color. 


—Temperance people were represented by 
Ginn & Porter, solicitors, and their clerk named 
Beer, in opposing the granting of licenses 
lately at Davenport, England. Mr. Sturgeon, 
of the Fishermen’s Arms, got his license re- 
newed. 


. complete the interpretation. 
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Notes and Queries 


Has any nation ever succeeded with bimetal- 
lism when the bullion value of the coins ot the two 
metals has differed by more than two or three pet 
cent.? What reason is there to suppose that all the 
nations combined could accomplish what no one of 
them singly, nor the Latin Union, has ever done? 
Suppose that all the principal nations of the world 
should agree upon a ratio of 31 to 1, and should im- 
mediatel in to recoin all their silver coins, is not 
it probable that the fall in silver would render these 
new coins of less than their face value even before 
the mints could finish the recoining, when then 
recoin them all over, and so on adinfinitum? The 
sooner the chimera of international bimetallism is 
dropped, the sooner this silyer craze will be end 
If every one could understand that bimetallism is a 
contradiction of terms and a mathematical impossi- 
bility, it would not take long to settle this muddle. 
We might as well have two yardsticks of different 
lengths, or two bushels of different capacity, as to 
have two measures of value in our money. A.1.B 


France alone maintained bimetallism from 1803 to 
the formation of the Latin Union in 1865. The rela- 
tive value of silver and gold bullion in London never 
varied three per cent. from the French ratio, except 
during the Napoleonic wars. In France both metals 
were coined each year, though there was a charge for 
coining them, and both were at par in ordinary busi- 
ness. 


A reader of The Outlook is desirous of obtaining 
the words of a song composed and sung in Buffalo, 
Y., in 1848, by the famous “ Family of Hutchinson 
Singers ;” only the coneming, wore can be recalled ; 
the song was entitled ** The Buffalo Horn :”’ 


“ Let the rivers sing tenor. 
Old Ocean roar 


orus : 

“ Wind the horn, wind the horn, 

Till Earth’s mourning millions 

From slavery are borne.” 
Can some one inform where they can be obtained? 
The last survivor of the family, John W.Hutchinson, 
sang a portion of the hymn “ There is no Darkness 
There,” at a funeral in New York City  * April last. 
EADER. 


Possibly the “ History of the Hutchinson Family,” 
by J. W. Hutchinson, just published by Lee & Shep- 
ard, may have it. 


It was not John Bunyan, but John Bradford, who 
said, “ There goes t for the grace of God.” 
Please give me any information about Mrs. Oliphant, 
the authoress, who writes so many cose | Scot- 
tish tales. 


Any good encyclopzdia will give a sketch of Mrs. 
Oliphant’s life. 


In a recent issue of The Outlook the guests com- 
mencing “I sit on a rock” is a trifle incorrect at 
the close. It should read. 


“ My weight is three founds, etc., 


My first and my last is the pride of our isle.” 


The word “rain” answers some of the conditions. 
When the storm begins, large drops often lie far 
apart, one on a rock, here and there. The “reine” 
(queen) has kings at her feet. A “reign” is seen 
by the world, but known to few. As an English 
puzzle, R. N. Reva! Navy) might be cal the 
pride of the isle. I should be glad if om | = —_ 


Can some subscriber please give a key to an old 
steel engraving entitled “ Sir Walter Scott and his 
Literary Friends at Abbotsford original paintin 
by Thomas Faed, A.R.S.A., engraved by James Faed 
dedicated to Alexander Dennistoun, Esq.. of Golf- 
hill, proprietor of the original picture, by his most 
obedient servant James Keith, and published 2d 

anuary, ah, ames Keith, 60 Princess Street, 
] dinburgh, an illiam Stevens and Williams, 
New York”? It is a valuable picture, and 1 should 
appreciate it very much if some one who has a key 
would publish the names of those in the engraving 
naming them from one side to the other, or tell 
where a key could be obtain J. U. B. 


A subscriber asks for a work or two on the parable 
of the unjust steward. If you would kindly refer 
him to “ The Parables of goons Christ Explained,” 
by the Rev. J. Clowes, I think he would derive much 
satisfaction from its perusal. k mentioned 
can be obtained of the “ New-Church Book Associa- 
tion,” 2129 Chestnut Street, 


The question of “ F. |. E.,” in your issue of Sep- 
tem 19, carries me back to 1850, when the song 
“ Mary O’er the Wild Moor ” was a familiar one in 
Portland, Maine. It was arranged for a piano ac- 
companiment, and copies of it can still, doubtless, be 
found in many old volumes of “ boun we 3 2 


Would the person who answered the question re- 
arding the poem asked for by “M.L.,” entitled 
Outside the Gates,” be willing to send me a copy? 
I should be greatly obliged for it. 
Mrs. HORACE FAssITT. 
125 South Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


If the correspondent who lately asked for infor- 
mation about teaching deaf-mutes lip-reading will 
send address, we shall be pleased to forward a letter 
on the subject. 
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A Family Paper 


‘The Silver Question 


Contradictions 


10 the Editors of The Outlook : 

In your summary of Mr. Harrison’s Carnegie Hall 
speech (Outlook, September 5) , it appears that * Mr. 
Harrison did not believe that the free coinage of sil- 
ver could raise the value of silver bullion at all. It 
would simply mean a ‘fifty-cent dollar.’ ... The 
only person helped besides the debtor, he declared, 
would be the mine-owner, who would be allowed to 
use this Government to add fifty cents to the value 
of every dollar’s worth of metal he produces from 
his mines.” 

To the common mind this is 4 flat contradiction. 
If “ free coinage will add nothing to the value of sil- 
ver bullion,” the mine-owner will not be advantaged. 
If free-coinage will “ add fifty cents to the value of 
every dollar’s worth of metal produced from the 
mines,” there can be no “ fifty-cent dollar.” 

In The Outlook of September 12 Mr. Schurz is 
said to have declared “that the change from the 
present standard to free coinage of silver would 
mean... the fall of prices; that the wage-earners 
would suffer because paid in a depreciated currency.” 
The contradiction is apparent to any mind above 
idiocy. 

Mr. Harrison and Mr. Schurz have enjoyed repu- 
tations for clear thinking and honesty. Do they not 
think this is a time for clear thinking and honesty? 

D. M.N. 


Pertinent Questions 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

In your issue of September 12 Mr. George G. 
Waite asserts that the world’s stock of silver is to 
the world’s stock of gold as 16 to 1, and he leaves us 
to infer that 16 to | is, therefore, the natural coinage 
ratio. Are we to be expected to change our coinage 
ratio to conform to the varying proportion of the 
mass of silver to the mass of gold? If so, what is 
gained by abandoning a variable commercial ratio? 
If not, why should we take the mass ratio into con- 
sideration now? 

Again, if it be established that the proportion of 
the mass of silver to the mass of gold is and will re- 
main 16 to 1, it will be found that the ratio of the 
bulk of silver, computed in measures of extension, 
to the bulk of gold is about 28 to 1—approximating 
our present commercial ratio almost as closely as the 
mass ratio approximates the present mint ratios. 
Why is not 28 to | the natural and proper coinage 
ratio? 

The truth is that any ratio based solely upon*‘the 
relative supply of the two metals wil] remain arbi- 
trary and false until it is proved that the demand for 
_ acertain quantity of gold is greater in precisely that 
ratio than the demand for the same quantity of sil- 
ver. I take it that this cannot be proved for any ex- 
cept the commercial ratio. Can it be demonstrated 
that the world will always use exactly 16 times as 
much silver as gold? Is 16to | the final measure of 
man’s preference of gold to silver as money ? 

It is estimated by the officials of the mint that the 
world is using as money four-tenths of the gold and 
four-tenths of the silver produced in the last four 
hundred years. It cannot be supposed that the de- 
mand for four-tenths of any product will fix the 
price for the whole without regard to the fate of the 
other six-tenths. Can it be demonstrated that the 
demand for gold in the arts is and will continue to 
be precisely 16 times as strong as the demand for 
silver from the same source? What fixed relation 
does the demand for gold watches bear to the demand 
for silver spoons ? 

It would seem to me that the advocates of free 
coinage at 16 to | ought to prove the rigidity of both 
supply and demand and refute the records for one 
hundred years before they can have a moral right 
to believe that free coinage at that ratio will raise 
the price of an ounce of silver to $1.29 in gold. 

Hutchinson, Kan. 


Dollars and Yardsticks 


To the Edttors of The Outlook: 

Your correspondent “ H. S. L.,” to me, seems to 
fall into what is an error in comparing the “ dollar 
to a yardstick.” 

The Government, at great expense, has established 
measures called pound, yard, bushel,etc. These are 
unchangeable measures. 

The Government allows the public to make dupli- 
cates of these for the purpose of measuring commod- 
ities to be exchanged. 

The Government has also established an unchange- 
able measure with which to measure the dollar, 
whether of gold or silver, called a Mint. The public 
are not allowed to make a duplicate of this for 
their use. The Government does the measuring, 
declares the dollar’s weight and fineness, and makes 
it a legal tender in all exchanges. 


It is declared by the Government to be 100 cents. 
It also declares the bushel to be so many pounds or 
quarts. How, then, can there be a fifty-cent dollar, 
any more than an eighteen-inch yardstick ? 

Bushels and dollars may be compared and ex- 
changed. ‘There is no analogy between dollars and 
yardsticks. T. H. E. 


Is This So? 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

Will you permit an occasional reader, who has had 
considerable difficulty in forming a judgment of the 
merits of the respective sides of the present political 
controversy, to invite your attention to an aspect of 
the question at issue which has had a determining 
effect upon his own anticipated action? Having 
had occasion last week to visit an important town 
in Indiana, | was struck with the number of silver 
dollars in circulation, and upon inquiry learned that 
several large establishments had lately afforded their 
employees an object-lesson of what would happen 
under a Bryan Administration, by paying them, in 
some cases to the amount of forty or fifty dollars, in 
silver coin only. I was told further (my informant 
was a shopkeeper, whose manner indicated com- 
plete indifference as to who won the election) that 
every employee in certain railway shops situated in 
that town had been compelled to sign a paper pledg- 
ing himself to vote for McKinley. It isa matter of 
the greatest difficulty to verify a report of this kind, 
and in the present instance | had no time to attempt 
it, but rumors of this kind of interference are too 
common in every part of the country to be entirely 
without foundation. Have we not here a symptom 
of the disease which, in the opinion of most earnest 
students of our institutions, constitutes the gravest 
danger to which our republican form of government 
is ever likely to be exposed? The power of wealth 
and its unscrupulous use in the hands of great cor- 
porations—compared with this the dangers threat- 
ened by the free coinage of silver sink into insignifi- 
cance. It is, in the light of present facts and his past 
career, impossible not to believe that to a very con- 
siderable extent Mr. Hanna, the Republican cam- 
paign manager, embodies in his person the very 
influence and tendencies of which we are bidden 
beware. The inquiry, theretore, seems a pertinent 
one—what is to be the nature and extent of his 
influence over the man whom, in the event of Mc- 
Kinley’s success, he will have done so much to elect ? 
It seems to me certain that this influence can be 
neither small nor insignificant ; and while this is my 
belief, | cannot consent to vote for the candidate 
likely to come under it. 

J. K. P. 

New York City. 


Free Silver a Menace to Missions 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

I have heard of no one discussing what to me and 
to the churches that have missions in silver coun- 
tries is a real danger. Officers of missionary socie- 
ties must, because of their official position, know 
the danger that ovefhangs us, but are debarred by 
custom and fear of angering certain sections and 
individuals from mentioning these facts in public 
print. They must do their talking for the churches 
through the several church organs, and there is not 
one church periodical that may discuss a question 
so closely connected with party politics. The 
Outlook is doing all the churches much service in 
giving to its large constituency so candid a discus- 
sion of this intricate problem. 

I have lived for ten years in Intlia under silver. 
Half of the time it was free coinage. When I arrived 
in India in 188, 1 had English money to change 
into rupees. I received 12% rupees for each pound. 
When I left India for my furlough in January, 1895, 
I had a small amount of savings which I had to turn 
into gold for use by the way. I had to pay 19% 
rupees for a pound. 

I Was paid, on a silver basis, a fixed sum each of my 
ten years in India. My allowance did not vary, but 
its purchasing power did. The whole time silver 
was robbing me. In the exchange it doubly robbed 
me. Our condition as missionaries became so seri- 
ous on account of the rise in value of everything 
else, and the fixed and unchanging number of rupees 
we were drawing, that we had to appeal to the 
Church at home to put us on a gold basis. 

Our allowances had been fixed when silver was at 
a premium, and the amount was supposed to be just 
what we needed to live on, and leave a smal! amount 
over for emergencies. Its purchasing power depre- 
ciated so that we had nothing left for emergencies, 
and most of us could not make ends meet. Instead 
of being a /iving allowance, it became a starving 
one. We all willingly accepted about $200 less on 
the gold basis than we would have been receiving 
had silver kept at par with gold; yet in getting this 
lesser amount we added over 25 per cent. to our silver 
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income ; i.¢., a man who had 1n 1879 received $600 was 
getting the same number of rupees in 1895 that his 
$600 had purchased then, but the society was pur- 
chasing them with about $350. Such a person 
gladly accepted $450 in gold as an adjusted allow- 
ance. 

I see in free silver nothing but great danger for all 
our societies. The problem is simple. A certain 
mission needs, to sustain its work, two lakhs—that is, 
290,000 rupees per year. To-day, at the current rate 
of exchange, it will take only about $58,000 to pur- 
chase this amount in India. But note: a rupeeisa 
silver coin identical with our silver half-dollar. If 
we go to a silver standard, then the silver rupee will 
be worth its weight value in our money, viz., a half- 
dollar. It is evident; then, that to purchase the 
needed -rupees, 200,000, we must pay out $100,000, or 
$42,000 more than we now pay. Multiply this loss 
rate by the number of missions being supported by 
American churches in silver countries, and the 
aggregate is a very large sum, a sum more than we 
can hope the Church to reach for a long time to 
come. 

I know the silver advocate will say, “ But silver 
will appreciate, your rupee will be worth more, and 
with the better times that we expect, people will give 
more money to missions.” The argument is falla- 
cious, at least so far as the giving is concerned. The 
people are very few who will give in the promised 
“ better times” twice as much as now. They will 
say, “ I gave a dollar last year, I ought to do better 
now,” and a quarter more will ease the conscience. 

The question of appreciation is one too deep for 
me to argue ; but I cannot see, I do not believe, that 
there will be appreciation enough to cover one-third 
of the loss. It behooves those who are interested in 
missions to vote to keep our dollar on a gold basis. 
The great success in recent years is largely due to 
the fact that our gold currency would go so far in 
its purchasing power in the lands where missionaries 
are sent. It seems to me that it is in the line of 
God’s providence that, while heathen lands are all 
silver countries, the lands that send out the mission- 
aries are all gold-basis countries. Will Christian 
voters lend their influence to reverse this, God’s | 
order? I feel. certain that a free-silver victory in 
the United States will mean a twenty-year setback 
in the mission world. se 


Mexico and Silver 


To the Editors of The Outlook : 

In the present widespread discussion of the ubiqu- 
tous “ money question,” the supporters of either side 
are wont to have recourse to the practical illustra- 
tions afforded by those countries already recogniz- 
ing silver, in part or in whole, as the standard of 
their currency systems. It is unquestionably true 
that the average voter is bound to be impressed to a 
much greater degree by the concrete example offered 
by the relative prosperity of such a country than by 
any number of theories which lack an experimental 
basis. In this connection, our sister Republic of 
Mexico has recently assumed an unusual importance 
in the eyes of many of the politicians of this country, 
and a large amount of information (?) regarding the 
condition of that Republic, both internal and ex- 
ternal, has in consequence diffused itself among the 
readers of newspapers in various parts of the United 
States. The quality of this information, as well as 
the authenticity of its diverse sources, may be not 
inaccurately estimated by the diametrically opposite 
conclusions arrived at by many of those who claim 
to be guided to any material extent by the results of 
the free coinage of silver as exemplified in the exist- 
ing condition of the Republic of Mexico. For in- 
stance, one of your correspondents writes that a con- 
templation of the present prosperity enjoyed by 
Mexico under substantially silver monometallism 
has been largely instrumental in converting him from 
a belief in the gold standard to bimetallism. On 
the other hand, I have seen repeated references in 
our Boston newspapers to the suffering inhabitants 
of that country just to the south of us, whose pros- 
pects for the present at least have been all but 
blighted by the insurmountable handicap of “free 
silver.” 

I am of the opinion that we may glean consider- 
able of value by a consideration of the present and 
past conditions of some of those countries which 
have based their currency, in part or in whole, upon 
silver ; and the case of Mexico is probably of greater 
utility to us in this respect than that of any other 
country in the Western Hemisphere. Nevertheless, 
in view of some vital, inherent differences in the 
social and economic systems of the two Republics, 
the evidence which may be afforded by a comparison 
of Mexico with this country is necessarily of some- 
what limited application, and, on the whole, would 
hardly be called strictly conclusive. 

I had occasion to visit Mexico some two or three 
years ago, and during quite a prolonged sojourn there 
was able to observe the industrial conditions of the 
country in somewhat more than a merely superficial 
manner. That country was then feeling acutely the 
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effects of the panic of 1893. Her currency, which the 
year before had readily brought 90 cents. on the 
dollar in exchange for United States money, had 
rapidly depreciated in marketable value to 52 and 53 
cents. Importations had declined at a rate almost 
surpassing the fall in currency, and those interested 
in that trade were quite discouraged. The Govern- 
ment, too, with its interest-bearing gold bonds, was 
quite embarrassed in efforts to promptly meet its 
obligations. Owing to the sudden artificial deprecia- 
tion in the market value of its money, the Govern- 
ment was forced to pay interest at rates equivalent 
to 15 and 18 percent. The internal conditions of the 
country, though not seriously disturbed, felt the re- 
flection of the prevailing depression. In a word, the 


* general feeling was that of discouragement. But 


this was only temporary. The prevailing sentiment 
to-day, so far as I have ascertained from reliable 
sources, is that free silver, instead of being an “ un- 
mitigated evil,’’ has been a blessing in disguise. At 
any rate, whatever the cause, all classes seem to bear 
evidence of an unexampled prosperity throughout 
the Republic; and I believe that the consensus of 
opinion there decidedly favors a continuance of the 
present silver standard. 

One of your correspondents recently quoted from 
a writer in the “Independent” certain statements 
reflecting on the condition of the working classes, 
so called, in Mexico. Every one will admit that the 
observations of a man journeying through a country 
(as was the case of the writer quoted) must neces- 
sarily be more or less superficial] in their nature, and 
the interpretation of apparent facts often inaccurate. 

As a matter of fact, too, it is hardly possible to 
rationally institute a general comparison between 
the working classes of Mexico andthe United States. 

The population of Mexico is about twelve millions, 
and may be roughly divided for all practical pur- 
poses into three groups : 

Ist. The whites, consisting of the descendants of 
the early Spanish settlers, and others of foreign 
extraction. 

2d. The “ Mexicans proper,” as they are sometimes 
called—a mixed race of white and Indian blood. 

3d. The descendants of the aboriginal Indians. 
These last-named constitute about three-fifths or 
two-thirds of the total population of the country, and 
are practically pure Indian. They represent sub- 
stantially the laboring class in Mexico. 

The Indians are still a comparatively undeveloped 
race. Illiteracy is,of course, the rule and not the ex- 
ception. The standard of living that obtains among 
such a people has no comparison with that of the 
United States. The diet is very simple and exceeding- 
ly inexpensive, and the channels for spending money 
are practically confined to strictly physical neces- 
sities. Fifteen or twenty cents a day may yet some- 
times serve well enough to support a man, and in 
some parts of the country a family; although, hap- 
pily, there is every reason to believe that the stand- 
ard of living is yearly growing higher. It can easily 
be shown that the average wage in Mexico bears a 
rather more satisfactory relation to the cost of living 
than in most other countries. A very recent cor- 
respondent, a resident of Mexico, and an acknowl- 
edged authority, states that in many places railroad 
contractors are paying as high as a dollar a day. 
Miners are receiving from $1.50 to $2 for a day's 
work ; and down in the hot country, where coffee 
and other agricultural productions are grown, wages 
range from 50 to 75 cents per day and rations. He 
further states that longshoremen at the ports make 
from $2 to $4 aday. The average Mexican mechanic 
receives from 62 to 75 cents a day, but a bright 
American would probably do the work of four of 
them. Mexicans who become as skilled as foreign- 
ers receive correspondingly good wages: and in the 
mechanical lines they sometimes obtain from $4 to 
#10 perday. There can be no doubt, I think, that the 
condition of the laboring classes is decidedly in ad- 
vance of that of ten years ago. Wages are steadily 
rising, and must continue to keep pace with the 
improving standard of living. Laborers could to- 
day unquestionably obtain a much larger share in 
that which they produce were there anything like a 
concerted demand for it, such as might accompany a 
more advanced stage of civilization. This fact could 
easily be demonstrated by quoting the dividends 
paid by many manufacturing concerns. Itis gener- 
ally believed that the prosperity of a country is to 
be measured very largely by the steady employment 
and consequent contentment of its producing classes 
or Wage-earners ; and if we apply this test to Mexico, 
I think it will be admitted that she is eminently 
prosperous. 

The tourist in Mexico cannot but be unpleasantly 
impressed by the beggar class, especially in evidence 
at the railroad stations where it habitually congre- 
gates. Your correspondent already referred to again 
quotes from the “ Independent” in this connection ; 
but I believe that the fact, when properly interpreted, 
quite loses its significance. Begging among the 
Indians, generally speaking, is not looked upon in 
the light of a dishonorable calling, and is taken as a 


matter of course. The profession is not confined to 
the crippled or unfortunate by any means. It is 
stated on very good authority that there is to-day 
really no excuse for a man to be idle in Mexico ; and 
begging is usually the result of a choice of pursuits. 
But this is a matter which has to do with evolution 
rather than with finance. 

Referring once more to the quotation by your 
correspondent, I note that the writer questions the 
adequacy of the “ Mexican cart-wheel dollar” to 
meet the demands of “ what an American considers 
the necessaries of life.’ The cost of living in the 
City of Mexico is unquestionably high. and the 
figures quoted by the writer in the “ Independent ”’ 
are quite applicable tothe conditions there. In most 
other parts of the Republic, however, living expenses 
are considerably lower. However, those who hold 
to the American standard of living receive corre- 
spondingly higher salaries. Foreign labor, especially 
American, is much more efficient than native, and 
receives a proportionate compensation. Good Amer- 
ican mechanics, for instance, ordinarily obtain $5 
per day ; clerical workers from $75 to $150 per month. 
In the City of Mexico good American board may be 
obtained at about one dollar per day, and after add- 
ing the cost of rent, clothes, etc., there is left a 
margin to those who affect the American standard 
of living which will compare rather more favorably 
with that shown in the United States. 

It seems to me that the weight of evidence, so far 
as it has any substance, in the case of Mexico favors 
the side of silver. The circumstances attending the 
depreciation of the currency of that country, and the 
rapid rise in foreign exchange, have served a num- 
ber ot practical purposes. It is admitted that the 
resources of the country, under ordinary conditions, 
would not have developed in the same ratio that has 
resulted from the impetus given by the sudden rise in 
the prices of foreign goods. Theindustrial progress 
has been especially noteworthy. The railroads, which 
at first thought that their incomes would be very 
seriously depleted by the falling off of foreign trade, 
have, by the rapid internal development of the coun- 
try, steadily increased their receipts. The enlarged 
demand for products of home manufacture has stim- 
ulated the industries of the country in a way hereto- 
fore unprecedented. New establishments in various 
lines have appeared in rapid succession, giving em- 
ployment to an increasing number of wage-earners. 
Business confidence, as understood in the United 
States, has never been seriously impaired, and fail- 
ures have been practically unknown. There is no 
lack of confidence among either Mexican or foreign 
capitalists. The recent purchase by a foreign syndi- 
cate of the street railway system of the City of 
Mexico at a cost of six millions of dollars gold, and 
the large additional outlay which will be required to 
equip the same with electricity, is a case in point. 
Heavy investments are constantly being made by 
capitalists from the United States. And Mexico, it 
will be remembered, is confined to the single silver 

A.W.S. 


standard. 


Correspondence 


Not Misstatement 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

I see that I am accused of “ misstatements 
article on the “ Humors of the Single Tax ” in your 
number of August 15. I have only this to say, that 
all the facts (though not, of course, the opinions) in 
that article were taken direct, without exception, 
from the files of “ Justice,” the Single-Tax news- 
paper. This was done in order that the article 
might be as fair as possible, and I am sorry that the 
result does not seem to please your Single-Tax cor- 
respondent. PRISCILLA LEONARD. 


my 


An Ignoble Story 


To the Editors of The Outlook : 

You published a very remarkable story of the Civil 
War in your paper of September 12, under the. title 
“ Among the Camp-Fires.” But one must hope, for 
the sake of our common humanity and for the good 
name of our Union soldiers, that it may yet prove 
not to be quite true! What must our boys think of 
those twelve officers who were willing, each in turn, 
to help betray a brother officer into atrap! What 
shall we think of men in the pay and solemn service 
of the Nation who make “fun” of serving, as 
Colonel Chapman’s dupes, to lead their fellows into 
ambuscade and imprisonment! The laws of war 
surely nowhere require a prisoner to play the part of 
a traitor, to help catch his own men, any more than 
to help shoot them down. Was there notrue soldier 
among all those officers to stand up like a man to 
Colonel Chapman and say,“ I am your prisoner, 
but I will be no catspaw of yours to help you take 
prisoners ?” Any one of those officers ought to have 
been ready to be shot rather than to call another 
man into the Contederate Colonel’shands. But any 
officer ought to have known that Colonel Chapman 
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would not have dared or wished to shoot a soldier 
for refusing to do an unsoldierly deed. 

I call the story an ignoble one, and I still hope that 
it is not true. 


Lectures at Union Seminary 


During the next three months a course of ten 
public lectures is to be delivered at Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary, No. 700 Park Avenue, in this city, on 
the general subject of Christian Worship. The 
opening lecture is appointed for October 2, at noon, 
and its subject is announced as the Principles of 
Christian Worship. Succeeding lectures will be as 
follows: “ Primitive Christian Liturgies,” by the 
Rev. Prof. A. V. G. Allen, of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Divinity School, Cambridge, Mass. ; “ Greek 
Liturgies,” by the Rev. Prof. Egbert C. Smyth, of 
Andover Theological Seminary; “ Roman Litur- 
gies,” by the Ven. Rev. Charles C. Tiffany, D.D., 
of the Protestant Episcopal Diocese of New York; 
“Lutheran Liturgies,” by Professor Henry E. 
Jacobs, D.D., of the Lutheran Seminary in Phila 
delphia; “ Liturgies of the Reformed Churches,” 
by Professor William Rupp, D.D., of the Re 
formed Seminary at Lancaster, Pa.; “ The Book of 
Common Prayer,” by the Rev. William R. Hun 
tington, D.D., of Grace Church, New York; “ The 
Book of Common Order and the Directory of Wor- 
ship,” by the Rev. Principal Allan Pollok, D.D.., of 
the Presbyterian College, Halifax; ‘“ Worship in 
Non-Liturgical Churches,’ by the Rev. George 
Dana Boardman, D.D., of Philadelphia; and on 
“The Ideal of Christian Worship,” by President 
Thomas S. Hastings, D.D., of Union Seminary. 
These lectures are to be open tothe public. They 
are fixed for successive Fridays in October, Novem- 
ber, and December, and will occupy an hour each. 
The opening lecture will be delivered by the Rev 
Charles Cuthbert Hall, D.D., of Brooklyn. 
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A Family Paper 


At Greenacre 
By Helen Campbell 


Something more than seriousness was in 

the faces of the group who, as the doors of 
the little meeting-room in the old orchard of 
the Alcott house at Concord closed for the 
last time in August, 1887, turned with sorrow 
toward the homeward path. One by one the 
leaders of the Concord School of Philosophy 
had fallen—Emerson first, Alcott later, their 
spirit lingering, yet hardly vital, in the last year 
or so of the work. 
_ From the beginning of this work the pro- 
fane smiled often, the initiates no less, for 
strange men and stranger women made part 
of the notable assembly, and mysterious theo- 
ries in more mysterious words, like the Scotch 
minister’s sermon, “joombled the joodgment 
and confoonded the sense.” The then soli- 
tary cab-driver of Concord expressed his own 
emotions as to the methods and manners of 
one expounder of the faith in the parting 
words, “ Thank God! that’s the last of them 
philosophers!” But that alters not in the least 
the fact that, in a generation given to all ways 
of strenuous money-getting, this point stood 
as representative of a thought untouched by 
personal aims, noble and high. 

This could hardly well be otherwise when 
our deepest thinkers and students in philoso- 
phy and psychology, with their involved edu- 
cational, ethical, and sociological aspects, were 
the speakers, and gave the best that life had 
brought them. 

When its last hour came, however, there 
seemed no place for further work of the same 
order. Criticism had done its utmost. The 
varying schools of thought had not harmo- 
nized, nor could argument, no matter how im- 
passioned, make the thought a unit. 

This was the summary of it all, and the 
body was laid peacefully away, side by side, as 
it were, with the masters whose thought had 
given it life. A year or two later the Plym- 
outh School of Ethics began a characteristic 
work, but for lack of interest suspended tem- 
porarily, to reorganize presently on another 
footing. 

Quietly falling into line, with 1894 there 
opened at Greenacre, Eliot, Me., on the 
banks of the beautiful Piscataqua, Whittier’s 
favorite river, an inconspicuous summer 
school. Is it significant of the new thought 
of woman—the new hope that the work of the 
world must henceforth know the woman’s 
hand as guiding side by side with that of man 
—that its founder and leader is a woman? 
Over the tents of the little camp near Green- 
acre Inn floats the white flag with the legend 
“ Peace,” and by it wave the Stars and Stripes, 
each a symbol of the spirit that rules the 
place. 

It is to Miss Sarah J. Farmer, daughter of 
the well-known scientist and reformer, Moses 
P. Farmer, whose beautiful home, “ Bitter- 
sweet,” was and is the headquarters of all 
good things, that the school owes its incep- 
tion. A woman of singularly refined and 
beautiful presence, with a face in which 
Quaker serenity is blended with an intellect- 
ual quality felt at every turn, she has set her 
seal on the work to be accomplished and em- 
bodied in the programme for 1896, the open- 
ing sentences of which read: 


The Greenacre Lectures were established in 1894 
with the express purpose of bringing together all 
who are looking earnestly forward toward the new 
day which is surely breaking over the entire world, 
and, by the recognition of truths held in common, to 
bring peace and unity throughout the world. 

The platform is broadly ethical and purely hu- 
manitarian, embracing all constructive phases of pro- 
gressive thought. The programme for the summer 
of 1896 has been arranged with a desire to quicken, 
energize, and harmonize the spiritual, mental, and 
moral natures, and so give the surest physical rest. 

Rest is not guitting life’s busy career ; 
Rest is but fitting the soul to its sphere. 
Beginning with July 1, and ending with Sep 
tember 2, the Greenacre work of this year 
divided itself into conferences, usually a week 
in length, the opening three days being de- 
voted toa Peace Conference, July Fourth being 
made Peace Day par excellence. The Confer- 
ence of Comparative Religions followed, and 
week by week came Education, The Home, 
Anthropology, Evolution, Nature, Art, Sociol- 


ogy, the work comprising a morning lecture 
with discussion, and an occasional one in the 
evening, a School of Music and of Expression 
of a very high order, with numerous other 
classes giving occupation to all ‘who wished 
for definite special work. 

John Fiske, Lester F. Ward, Edward Pow- 
ell, Dr. Lewis G. Janes, Dr. William T. Harris, 
Edwin D. Mead, Frank Sanborn, and a long 
series of well-known names, guarantee the 
quality of the lectures, while in the Montsal- 
vat School of Comparative Religions, Hindu 
and Parsee, Jew and Buddhist, added their 
store of learning. 

Personally, having deep affection for the 
Concord School and its memories, I went to 
Greenacre with some inward misgivings. But, 
in camp and inn, in the big tent which serves as 
auditorium, under the great pine where the 
Swami Saradananda taught his morning class 
or held his sunset service—at every turn 
where people came together, one was at once 
conscious of a peculiar sweet friendliness and 
open-mindedness. ‘These are the distinguish- 
ing traits in the character of the organizer, 
and they are strong enough to have infused 
themselves into the life and spirit and all ex- 
ternal expression of both at Greenacre. 

It seems reasonable, in face of the work 
already accomplished, in the knowledge of the 
type of men and women who shared it, to 
believe that the natural and even better-en- 
dowed successor to the Concord School has 
appeared, and, with good financial manage- 
ment, may take a place unique of its kind, and 
destined to point the way to similar schools 
throughout the country. The simplicity of its 
life is its greatest charm. Nor will the mod- 
ern hotel or the modern stock company and 
its methods be allowed to work their will, since 
“ plain living and high thinking ” are.a part of 
the founder’s creed. In short, we have in 
Greenacre, in many respects, the best type of 
summer school, and a thought that carries 
with it the promise and the peace that make 
its atmosphere and diffuse themselves from it. 


About People 


—President Kruger of late has been getting 
very deaf. The malady 1s, in the opinion of his 
medical advisers, due to excessive smoking. 

—A London postman, with his ten Sons, five 
of whom are in th¢ post-office service, made 
one side in a recent cricket-match on Thorn- 
ton Heath, and beat their opponents. 

—Mme. Modjeska has six hundred hives of 
Italian bees on her California estate, and sells 
much honey every autumn. The flowers of 
the white sage, which abounds in California, 
produce some of the finest honey in the world. 

—A committee of notabilities from all parts 
of Holland has been appointed to consider a 
national gift to the Queen Regent in 1898, in 
recognition of the manner in which she has 
carried on the’ government of the State during 
the minority of the Queen. 

—It is said that the festivities upon the 
occasion of the marriage of the Prince of 
Naples and Princess Helene of Montenegro 
will be upon a scale unprecedented in Italy. 
Judged by the scale of his preparations, King 
Humbert will spend out of his privy purse 
over $50,000. 

—A Swiss paper recently announced the 
arrival of “Sir Labouchere, Member of the 
Chamber of Lords of Great Britain, and Vice- 
President of the Honorable Company of the 
South African Indies.” “ Poor Labby!” com- 
ments an English paper; “ to think that all his 
efforts to sit upon the Chartered Company 
should end in this!” 

—A bust’ of Lamartin: was dedicated re- 
cently in Milly, Saéne-et-Loire, France. The 
bust, which is on a simple pedestal, is to re- 
ow a little monument which long ago crum- 

led to pieces. It was at Milly that Lamartine 
passed his infancy and youth. The chateau 
in which he lived is still in existence, but it is 
no longer in the possession of his family. 

—Austria*has just lost her most distin- 
guished Alpinist in the person of Dr. Drasch, 
who was killed in a very unusual manner 
while ascending the Morchner Alp, in the Zil- 
lerthal, the other day. It seems that he got 
within 300 yards of the summit, when he 
slipped. As he fell the rope which connected 
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him with his companions became twisted 
around his neck and strangled him. 

—King Leopold of Belgium has one subject 
who is ready to show his independence. M. 
Vandendriesche bought a lot in front of the 
King’s villa at Ostend and built a house on it 
that interfered with the King’s view. The King 
remonstrated, whereupon M. Vandendriesche 
pulled his house down and built a twelve- 
story iron hotel on the lot. 

—The Queen of Denmark has just cele- 
brated her seventy-ninth birthday. She has 
shown plenty of courage in her time. The 
withered hand that she bears was due to a 
mauling it received in youthful days from a 
tame tiger which attacked herin play. Though 
she was seriously hurt, she realized the im- 
portance of not showing fear, and drew the 
animal with her to a place where she could 
call on the palace guards to shoot it. 

—The Society tor Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals at Heiligendamm, a fashionable sea- 
side resort on the Baltic, recently pointed out 
that the pigeon-shooting practiced by the aris- 
tocratic visitors of the place ought to be 
stopped. - A number of gentlemen engaged in 
the “sport ” were arrested and fined. One of 
them gave his name as Graf v. Schwerin, and 
it was not until some time afterward that the 
police discovered that they had arrested their 
sovereign, the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg, 
who was staying incognito at Heiligendamm. 
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The Mount Meigs Village School 


Hearing, as we so often do at Hampton 
Institute, through Mr. B. T. Washington, of 
the great need of helpers in the Black Belt of 
Alabama, I gave up my position at the Insti- 
tute and came to the village of Mount Meigs, 
Montgomery County, Ala. I found the people 
anxious to lengthen their school term from 
three and a half to eight months. Meetings 
had been held among the people during 
summer in the interest of the school, but 
nothing was done except to write for the 
teacher. 

The school was opened, October, 1893, in a 
cabin twelve by thirteen feet. The people 
were busy picking cotton, so only four schol- 
ars came to school the first month. By the 
middle of November the cabin was over- 
crowded ; then the old church near by was lent 
till.a house could be built. The men of the 
village bought three acres of ground, and. with 
the assistance of one carpenter, built the 
house, eighteen by thirty-six feet, themselves. 
With a little help from the friends North, the 
people paid up the bills on this house and 


-dJand as best they could, from their own scanty 


earnings, the first year. 

The families who sent children to this 
school were taxed an entrance fee of one dol- 
lar each; the children were taxed a certain sum 
each month; this money was used to run the 
school and pay the teacher. Quite a large 
number of scholars came, filling up our new 
house the first year, and so many applied for 


* entrance the following fall that it was found 


necessary to build a larger house and employ 
more teachers. During the summer of ’94 
an appeal was made to the friends North in 
behalf of this larger work; funds were given, 
but not enough to start work. 

One more of Hampton’s graduates was em- 
ployed as teacher the second term, and two 
others gave their services for board one term ; 
so we had four teachers, instead of one as at 
first. 

Our new house was soon overcrowded, and 
we-had to go back to the church till a larger 
one could be built. The school-house was 
then made a home for the teachers. 

A neat two-story building now stands about 
one hundred yards from the old church, and 
fifty yards from the first house built at the 
village forthe school. This house, the result of 
two years of hard, up-hill struggle, was com- 
pleted last April, 1896, is 52x52 feet, has four 
recreation-rooms, and one large assembly- 
room that will seat 300 scholars. The entire 
cost of the new house, including furnishings 
and two coats of paint, was $1,980. The 
colored people of the village contributed $500 
of this amount themselves; the rest of the 
bill was nearly paid off by our friends North. 
Our entire school debt at present is $464.30. 
Our school started three years ago with four 
scholars and one teacher in a small cabin. It 
now numbers 225 scholars, four teachers, two 
buildings valued at $2,000, and three acres of 

und. 

The whole place has undergone a great 
change. The children in school now do not 
look at all as they did my first year among 
them. The girls are learning to sew, cut, and 
fit clothes. Homes on the plantations, where 
most of these children live, are kept much 
better now, through the influence of the Wo- 
men’s Conference here, than ever before; neigh- 
borhoods are improving generally. 

Three of our Trustees, under the inspiration 
of the Negro Conference held at Tuskegee 
every year, are buying a plantation together. 

The colored people of the village have made 
many sacrifices to get this school under way, 
giving part of their earnings even when cotton 
was four cents per pound. In the three years 
since the school started they have given 


$1,079.20 to its support. The mothers and | 


fathers, with the chikiren, are still working 
hard to keep the school going. They look on 
it, with all of its new conveniences and advan- 
tages, as their real “ Land of Canaan.” 

Our Board of Trustees was incorporated 
under the laws of Alabama last term, and 
numbers nine members—two white and seven 
colored. The white men are Dr. J.C. Nichol- 
son, the leading man of Mount Meigs, and 
Professor W. B. Paterson, Principal of the 
State Normal School of Montgomery City, 


Ala. Mr. Booker T. Washington is also a 
member of our Board, and it was through him 
that I have the great privilege of working with 
these people at Mount Meigs. Dr. Nicholson 
did us invaluable service last term by visiting 
our educational meetings, held among the peo- 
ple, and advising as well as encouraging the 
people to keep up their School. He says that 
our school is not only helping and educating 
the colored people, but that the white people 
are being helped too. 


Our six local trustees, chosen from among 


the colored people of our immediate neigh- 
borhood, have done and are still doing good, 
solid, earnest work for the school. Mr. F. D. 
Banks, who is head bookkeeper at Hampton 
Institute, has kindly consented to be our 
school treasurer, and we are very glad to have 
such valuable aid in our work. 

Our object in planting this day-school in the 
midst of these old plantations is to bring out 


- the boys and girls from the cabins and “ quar- 


ters,” give them a taste for better things, then 
send them to Tuskegee or Hampton, where 
they can be better fitted for work among our 
people than it is possible to do in a small 
school. We heartily thank our friends North 
for all the help they have given in getting this 
house built, for in this way they have helped 
us to help ourselves. We are expecting two 
hundred and fifty scholars next term and four 
teachers. Now, in order to go forward with 
this important work, we shall need your assist- 
ance still. We need from our friends North 
$400 on teachers’ salaries. Five dollars will 


pay a scholarship ; eighty scholarships will give. 


us the $400. We need six stoves to warm up 
our big school-house. 

Anything in the way of old clothes, books, 
papers, lamps, bedding, and material for sew- 
ing classes will be thankfully received, and 
could be sent by freight to Scotia Station, Mt. 
Meigs Village, Ala. Any amount in the way 
of money will be thankfully received, and 
money-orders, checks, or drafts could be sent 
to Mr. F. D. Banks, our Treasurer, at Hampton 
Institute, or directly to Miss Georgia Wash- 
ington, Principal of “ People’s School,” Mount 
Meigs Village, Ala. . 

Yours in the work, 
GEORGIA WASHINGTON. 

Mount Meigs Village, Ala. 


A negro preacher who has been carrying on 
a protracted meeting in Stewart County was 
asked how he got on with the meeting. “ First 
rate,” said he; “I made seventy convicts the 
first night.”—Atanta Constitution. 


AN EFFECTIVE 
COMBINATION. 


Perfect Design, Best Materials, Skilled 
Workmanship, Unequaled 
Facilities. 

This combination produces best Sewing Machine 
on earth—THE SINGER. 


the SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


Electro-Siliconsssss 
| Never Scratches 


Never Wears 
Leading Grocers sell it. 


THE ELECTRO-SILICON OO. 
| 72 John St., New York. 
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‘*JUST AS EASY’”’ 


to remove the cake trom the tin without 
a crumble. ’s when you use the 


IMPROVED 


Perfection Cake Tin 


Prevents leaking of batter, saves time and 
trouble. 3 round or 2 square, , tins can be 
bought for 50c. If your dealer don’t keep them 
address the manufacturers, 


Cc. SIDNEY SHEPARD CO. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 


The Dyspeptic and 


convalescent find in SOMATOSE a 
tasty, easily digested and nourishing 
food. It never palls on the appe- 
tite, and rapidly increases weight. 


Somatose 


A Perfect Food, Tonic and Restorative. 


It is a powder made from the most nourishing ele- 
ments of meat, prepared for the nutriment and stimu- 
lus of weak systems. May be taken dry, or in milk, 
water, etc. 

At druggists, in 2-02., %, % and lb, tins. 

cent. Somatose. Very and 


Pamphlets mailed by Schieffelin & Co., New York, agents 
for Farbenfabriken vorm. Bayer & Co., Elberfeld. 


by SAVE YOUR FUEL 


= By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 

ONE stove or furnace does the work of 

TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 

prominent men. 

Fl TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 

gua the first order from each neighborhood 
ie filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 

anagency. Write at once. 

ROCHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 

39 Furnace St., ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 


R. 
No more round shoulders. Shoulder 4A *2, 
Brace and Suspender combined. - 
Easily adjusted. Worn with F 
comfort. Sizes for men, 
women, boysand girls. 42 jy 
Sold by druggists, ap- § 
pliance stores, general 
stores, &c. By mai! $1 per pair($1.50 silk) 4 
Send chest measure around bod 
arms. Circalars free. Ad 
CKERBOCKER BRACE CO., KASTO 
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Stories of Millais 


A good art-critic story of the late Sir John 
Millais was told recently by his son, Mr. J. G. 
Millais. Almost the last work that Sir Edwin 
Landseer was engaged on was a life-sized 
picture of Nell Gwynne passing through an 
archway on a white palfrey. This picture, in 
which the horse alone was finished, was 
bought by one of the Rothschild family and 
given to Sir John Millais to complete. One 
morning a celebrated art critic called, and was 
much impressed with his work. “ Ah, to be 
sure,” he said, going up close and examining 
the deerhound, which almost breathed, in the 
foreground of the picture; “how easily one 
can recognize Landseer’s dogs! Wonderful, 
isn’t it?” “ Yes, it is wonderful,” remarked 
Sir John, lighting another pipe; “I finished 
ora that dog yesterday morning, and I 

ave done the whole of it myself.” 

Asked on one occasion to say a few words 
of advice to boys, Sir John Millais said: “ ty 
advice to all boys is,‘ Work!’ They can’t 
be geniuses, but they can all work, and with- 
out work even the most brilliant genius will 
be of very little good. I never recommend 
any one to be an artist; it is a wretchedly dis- 
appointing profession for most, and is terribly 
overcrowded. If a boy has got a real calling 
to be an artist, he will be one without being 
recommended. Scures and scores of people 
bring their children to me and ask me if I 
should advise them to bring them up as paint- 
ers, and [ always say, ‘Certainly not.’ But, 
whatever a boy intends to be, he must grind 
at it; study all the minutest details, not 
scamp any of the uninteresting elementary 
part, but work away so as to be thoroughly 
well up in all ground-work of the subject.” 
It is interesting to remember in this connec- 
tion that Sir John as a boy never ceased using 
his pencil. He was sketching every minute 
of the day. 

When a dinner was given at the Arts Club 
on Leighton’s appointment as President, 
Millais was in the chair. He made an admi- 
rable speech—frank, sympathetic, eloquent, 
unstudied. They congratulated him on it, 
saying they had no idea he had that gift of 
oratory, or could speak so well and so sponta- 
_neously. “Spontaneous!” he said; “why, 
that wretched speech has kept me awake for 
the last five weeks!” And here is another 
illustrating his ever-ready good nature. “ Let 
me see you into your carriage,” he said to the 
wife of a well-known artist. “I'll ask you to 
show me a greater kindness,” said she. 
“Will you go up to the studio and help 
husband, who has got into a tight place with 
his picture?” He went at once, straight from 
that shop door, saw the picture, and, with a 
bit of chalk, and afterwards with a pencil and 
a bit of paper, got that painter out of his tight 
place 


The Future of the Sahara 


M. Bonnel de Meziéres, member of the 
Maistre and Attanoux Missions, has, says the 
Paris correspondent of the London “ Daily 
News,” expressed his opinion on the future of 
the Sahara, to the effect that there is no doubt 
that that immense sand ocean will be in time 
changed into a fruitful territory. He says: 

“The Sahara rivers which I have crossed 
all hide a rich subterranean stratum of water, 
and form the natural passages to the Sudan, 
on which, with very little trouble, vegetation 
can be largely developed. In the south of 
Temassinin and in the Igharghars there are 
groves of tamarind, gum trees, etc., of two 
miles long, scarcely separated by grassy and 
clover-covered plains. The rivers, which in 
spring are full of water, are from three to ten 
miles wide. When the water retreats, the beds 
of the river are changed into rich meadows. 
Thre date-seeds plarted by Flatters at Ed-Biod 
have grown without the least care into fine 
trees, and the same is the fact also of the 
seeds planted near the ¢isterns of Tébalpbalet, 
in spite of the inconsiderate manner in which 
the Tuaregs get in the harvest. Trees are 
not so rare in the Sahara as is supposed. 
The Tuaregs often assured our expedition 
that we should have to march fortwo or three 
days without finding water, but very soon we 
found, a little out of the path, some filled-up 


or otherwise purposely hidden wells. For the 
Tuaregs, who serve as guides to caravans, al- 
ways choose the most difficult and desolate 
routes, in order to keep the caravans ina state 
of dependency. Caravans will become more 
frequent, travelers will succeed each other, 
but the secret of the Sahara is well kept, and 
its reputation of barrenness is still preserved. 
For example, Oscar Lenz crossed the Sahara 
and reached Timbuctoo without seeing any- 
thing but desert land, and yet he mentions 
that behind a chain of hills which he passed 
there was a place called by the natives ‘ The 
Head of the Waters.’ Dr. Borth, who was 
for months in Tuareg camps, and was the 
guest and friend of the Sheikh El Bakey, 
was told innumerable facts about the tradi- 
tions and manners of the land, but its geog- 
raphy was hidden fromhim. When Lieuten- 
ant Hourst and Lieutenant Bluyet explored 
the region and an arm of the Niger, they found 
a lake nearly one hundred miles long. And 
when the officers of the Timbuctoo extended 
their excursions, they found that not — one 
but more than twenty lakes existed, all very 
large and stretching far to the north into the 
very heart of the supposed arid Sahara. If 
there be no water, and therefore no vegetation, 
where does the charcoal come from which is 
sold by the Tuaregs? where do they find nour- 
ishment for the numerous camels, horses, 


>” 


sheep, asses, and goats they possess? 


A New Y. M. C. A. Building 


Exercises preliminary to the breaking of ground 
for the new building of the East Eighty-sixth Street 
Branch of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
of New York City were held on Saturday, the 26th 
inst., on the site, 158, 160, and 162 East Eighty- 
seventh Street. Addresses were made by R. R. Mc- 
Burney, Cephas Brainerd, and Frank R. Crumbie, 
Chairman of the Branch, who presided. There was 
a display of American flags, and patriotic and Asso- 
ciation hymns were sung. It will be the largest 
Association building for boys in the United States. 
It will contain a gymnasium, shower-baths, bowling- 
alleys, locker, reception, reading, and assembly 
rooms, and rooms for evening educational classes. 


For a Nerve Tonic 


Use HMorsford’s Acid Phesphate 


Dr. H. M. Hartow, Augusta, Me., says: “I regard it 
as one of fae best remedies in all cases in which me ore. 

tem requires an acid and a nerve to I have it 
freely with most excellent results. 


(bouillon) 


at once. 
Just the thing 
in the 
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ExtractBeef 


Instruction by mail adapted to every 


Stud one. Method approved. 
Tones our spare 
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ate 3 cours es—Prepar- 
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Stu ents & graduates 
in every State and in for- 
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catalogue free. 


you can get any 
FOR ONE CEN of — catalogs. 
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sortment and c p prices. 
Sewing Machines, 
$1.25 te 
Watehes, 75 cents 
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bright. 
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washed with Pearline. 


Washing 
windows 


Pearline 'soap ) does best. 
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frames ; remember that Pearline, 
when it takes the dirt off, leaves 


the paint. on. Haven't you noticed that 5 imitations are 


not so particular about this? 
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t There seems to be a general agree- 
The Week ment that commercial and indus- 
trial prospects have grown decid- 
edly 50 st within the week. The impor- 
tation of gold continues, notwithstanding the 
fact that the Bank of England has.again raised 
its of discount; altogether about $43,000,- 
000 in gold either has reached this country or 
has been engaged; and the Treasury gold 
reserve is over $125,000,000. This large ad- 
dition to the available money of the country 
has produced its natural results in making the 
money market easier and in facilitating loans ; 
in improving the tone of the stock market; in 
raising prices of commodities, and in increas- 
ing the volume of general business. The 
statement of the New York banks for the 
week shows an increase of nearly three and a 
half millions in legal tenders, of nearly $900,- 
000 in specie, and of $2,392,600 in deposits. 
Commercial paper is taken at about seven per 
cent., and while the decrease in the rate is not 
great, the amount of business done has been 
very large. The most exciting speculative 
movement of the week has been in wheat, 
which rose about six cents per bushel, then 
dropped slightly and again rose. The exports 
continue to be very large. “ Bradstreet’s” ives 
the total exports of wheat and flour as 3,818,646 
bushels as against 3,566,000 bushels the pre- 
ceding week, and 3,151,000 bushels for the 
same week last year. Small crops in Argen- 
tine and Russia are increasing the export 
demand here. Railway stocks showed a gen- 
eral gain of from two to three per cent., and in 
some cases more. Burlington, St. Paul, Man- 
hattan, Reading, Louisville and Nashville were 
‘among the most active stocks. On Monday 
of this week a reaction took place, in part due 
to reports of decreased railway earnings in 
August. The demand for cotton for export con- 
tinues to be large, although the prospect of a 
short crop has naturally raised prices. An im- 
proved demand for wool is also noticed, and 
prices tend upward. Many iron-mills and fur- 
naces have again started up, but prices for iron 
and steel have not yet advanced. The number 
of business failures continues to be large; of 
course it could not be expected that improve- 
ment in this respect would immediately follow 
a relaxation of general stringency, as most fail- 
ures are the results of long trouble; “ Brad- 
street’s ” records 321 failures for the week, as 
compared with 315 the previous week and 198 
the same week a year ago. An interesting 
event in the commercial world was the an- 
nouncement of the purchase by Mr. John 
Wanamaker, of Philadelphia, of the lease and 
stock of Hilton, Hughes & Co., of New York. 
Mr. Wanamaker will occupy the great New 
York store as a branch of his business. 


Some interesting figures 
are published in regard to 

~~ the development of the 
cycle trade in England. The statistics are 
not complete, but are sufficient to give a gen- 
eral idea of the extent of the business. The 
returns of the various railway companies and 
of the tire-manufacturing companies indicate 
a present rate of production of about 750,000 
cycles per annum, which may be valued 
roughly at £11,000,000 or 412,000,000. The 
exports of cycles last year amounted to 41,- 
393,810, against £1,200,913 in the previous 
year ; and the increase this year is still larger. 
Up to the end of 1895, according to the 
“Cyclist’s Year-Book,” the returns of the 
limited companies represented a capital nearly 
approaching £6,000,000. Since then there 
have been a number of developments. The 
list of new companies shows that during the 
- first half-year no fewer than twenty-nine lim- 
ited companies, either for the making of cycles 
or for the manufacture of accessories, were 
_ formed. The total capital issued by these 
companies reaches the sum of £10,327,000. 
Two or three concerns—one with a capital of 
£,600,000—do not appear in the list ; and it is 
safe to say that the amount of capital repre- 
sented by the new limited cycle companies 
exceeds £11,000,000, which, added to the 
£,6,000,000 before mentioned, makes a grand 
total of £17,000,000. To this large sum must 
be added the large investment of capital in 


The Business World. 


many private concerns in different parts of the 
country- 


The present condition of the 
Indian reservation in the 
United States is described by 
the British Vice-Consul at Kansas City in his 
report for the past year. “It consists of one 
of the finest areas in the West, and contains 
31,400 square miles, of which 20,000 square 
miles have rich coal deposits. Large quanti- 
ties of coal from here are now being imported 
to Kansas. In 1890 the population was 66,289, 


Indian Territory 


-mostly Indians of the so-called five civilized 


tribes—Chickasaws, Cherokees, Creeks, Choc- 
taws, and Seminoles. Each of these ‘ nations,’ 
as they are called, has a Governor, who con- 
trols the affairs of the tribe. There are not 
many whites in the Indian Territory, on account 
of its lawlessness ; there is more crime there 
than in any other State or Territory in, the 
Union. Between March 5 and October 25 
last year 186 murders there were reported, 
and no doubt many were committed and not 
reported. The whites there are not of a good 
class; many of them are renegades and out- 
laws who marry into Indian families, and their 
children do not make good citizens. The area 
is, strictly speaking, a cattle-producing one, 
and it sends considerable numbers of live 
stock to Kansas. Cotton-growing is in its 
infancy there, the quantity sent to Kansas last 
year amounting to 17,807 bales of 500 pounds 
each. Six railways run through the Territory, 
and have 911 miles of line in it, while char- 
ters for about 400 miles more have been 


granted 

A general impression 
Hazardous Employment prevails, says the 

“Colliery Engineer,” 
that mining is the most hazardous of all occu- 
pations, but an examination of statistics relat- 
ing to the matter in the United States shows 
that railroading is in reality three times as 
dangerous as coal-mining. The number of 
people employed by railroads in the United 
States in 1895, according to the report of the 
Inter-State Commerce Commission, was 785,- 
034, including officials, clerks, and telegraph 
operators. Of this number 1,811 were killed 
and 25,696 injured during the year. It therefore 
follows that one employee was killed for each 
433 employed, and one employee injured for 
every thirty-one employed. If only the men 
actually employed on the trains be considered, 
known as the train hands, including engineers, 
conductors, brakemen, and others, which are 
comparable with the actual miner, one em- 
ay was killed for each 155 in the service, 


one injured for each eleven in the service. 


For purposes of comparison the Pennsylvania 
anthracite regions may be taken, as they are 
admittedly the most dangerous mining districts 
in the world. The mine inspectors’ statistics 
of Pennsylvania for 1895 report 143,610 em- 
ployees. The fatalities numbered 422, and 
the number injured 1,120. These figures show 
that there was one person killed for every 340 
empl = es and one injured for every 123 em- 
ployed. In the bituminous field of this State 
there were 84,904 persons employed. The 
fatalities number 155 and the injured 419, or 
one person killed for each sag employees, 
and one injured for each 203 employees. 
Combining these figures, it will be seen that 
one miner lost his life for each 410 employed, 
and one person was injured for each 148. 
These ratios, as before stated, show that rail- 
roading is almost three times as dangerous as 
coal-mining. 


The first railroad in Korea is 
to be built at once. It is to 
run from Seoul, the capital, 
to its seaport, Chemulpo, a distance of about 
twenty-five miles. The concession under which 
the railroad is to be built and operated was 
granted to an American citizen, James R. 
Morse, and the road will be constructed with 
American capital and under the supervision 
of American engineers. This is the first Ko- 
rean concession toa foreigner. The route has 
been surveyed. Under the terms of the conces- 
sion the construction of the railroad must be 
begun before March 29 next, and the road 
must be completed within two years from that 


Korea’s Railroad 


time, unless prevented by the existence in the 
country of a state of war or other unavoidable 
disturbance. A stock company will be organ- 
ized to build the road. _ The requisite sum was 
estimated by the Japanese engineers at 
$1,500,000 in gold. In its concession the 
Korean Government grants a lease of such 
land as may be needed for road-bed, stations, 
warehouses, switches, etc., the compensation 
being free transportation of mails, troops, and 
munitions of war. It is provided that there 
shall be at least four stations between Seoul and 
Chemulpo. The rails and rolling stock for the 
new road will be shipped from this count 
The engines, coaches, and freight cars will ati 
be of modern build. After the road shall have 
been in operation fifteen years the Korean 
Government may purchase it at an appraised _ 
valuation. 
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Guaranty Trust Co. 
of New York 


Formerly New York Guaranty and Indemaity Co. 
Mutual Life Building 
65 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 


Capital, + $2,000,000 
Surplus, = $2,000,000 

ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, 
FIRMS, AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, 
EXECUTOR, AND ADMINISTRATOR. TAKES 
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INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
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WALTER G. MA AN, President. 
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Bits of Fun 


Wherever You May Be.—“ Are there many 
of the four hundred here?” “Oh, yes; thou- 
sands of them.”— 7ruth. 

Miss Bluestock—lI tell you, man is but an 
earth-born worm. Julie—You couldn’t have 
been very lively as an early bird, my dear!— 
Truth. 

“ How did the critics treat.Jingoll’s music?” 
“Um. Well, the kindest thing they said 
about it was that it was not original.” — Wass- 
ington Star. 

“Uncle Simon, what’s the difference be- 
tween a statesman and a politician?” “ The 
politician pulls the wagon, and the statesman 
gets the ride.”—Chicago Record. 

Excited Traveler—Get me to the station in 
three minutes, and I’ll give you five dollars. 
Driver—Can’t do it, sir; ye might bribe me, 
but ye can’t corrupt me horse.—Z xchange. 

“Do you know,” said the man who was 
going to have a tooth pulled, “I don’t think 
‘dental parlor’ is a good phrase.” “No?” 
“ Drawing-room would be much _ better.”— 
Woman's Journal. 

Private— May I have a furlough for a day? 
We slaughter our hogs to-morrow. Sergeant 
—All right. If you want to stay a dayor two 
longer, just send me word—but wrap it up 
carefully.— Fliegende Blatter. 

They were three days out, and he wasn’t 
feeling very well. “As to the cradle of the 
deep,” he said, sadly. “Yes?” “ Well, noth- 
ing much, except that 1 wish it wasn’t an auto- 
matic rocker.”—Chicago Post. 

“Eternal vigilance,” shouted the orator, 
“ is the price of liberty!” The women electors 
exchanged glances. “That is the same price 
as last year,” they remarked, and shrugged 
their shoulders.— Detroit Tribune. 

Dukane—The English anarchists are now 
demanding the abolition of orders and decora- 
tions conferred by royalty. Gaswell—I sup- 
pose their bitterest opposition is to the Order 
of the Bath.—/ittsburg Chronicle-Telegraph. 

Their True Standing.—Grace—lI feel so 
sorry for the poor conductors. It must be 
terrible for them to be on their feet all day. 
Cora—Oh, but they’re not. The horrid things 
are on the passengers’ feet most of the time. 
— World. 

The Charitable Institutions—* And you, 
my friend,” shouted the street-corner orator, 
“are you a supporter of our American institu- 
tions?” “Me?” answered Weary Watkins. 
“ Lord bless you, mister, no! The institutions 
support me.”—/ndianapolis Journal. 

London “ Truth” declares that two American 
delegates to the Irish Convention in Dublin 
perpetrated the following excellent specimens 
of the Irish bull: “ Until last week I had 
never set foot in the land of my birth;” “I 
left Ireland fifty-three years ago, a naked little 
boy, without a dollar in my pocket.” 

The Hireling’s Position—* How are the farm- 
ers hereabouts—on the fence?” asked the 
man who was gathering political statistics. 
“ It ain’t so much the farmers that is on the 
fence as the hired hands, goldarn ’em,” an- 
swered Mr. Haicede, with vigor. “If they is 
one thing a hired man loves more’n to eat two 
dinners in the time allowed fer one, it is to 
set hisself on the fence.”—/ndianapolis Jour- 
nal. 

The “gentleman farmer,” so called, has to 
put up with my jokes at his expense in 
print. In real life he is not often treated to 
speeches as amusing as one which recently 
came to our ears. Before leaving his place 
for a winter visit to gaver scenes, the “ farmer” 
of the anecdote called his Hibernian head 
man, and said: “ Flynn, I have to be away 
for a fortnight. 1 hope everything will run 
smoothly on the farm.” “Oh,” said Flynn, 
heartily, “ ye don’t do a bit o’ harm, sir, when 
you’re here !”— Youth’s Companion. 

An English canon of note used to tell a 
good story of himself. In his capacity of 
magistrate he was once visiting the count 
jail, and expatiated to a friend who was wit 
him on the virtues of the treadmill. Warm- 
ing with the theme, he declared that he often 
wished he had one at home to give him the 
gentle exercise he required, but was too lazy 


‘officer to stop the mill. 


to take, except under compulsion; and, to re- 
move his friend’s skepticism, he asked the 
warder to give himaturn. Round went the 
wheel, the canon declaring that the movement 
was delightful; but after two minutes of it he 
had had quite enough, and called upon the 
To his horror the 
officer answered: “ Very sorry, sir; I can’t. 
It’s timed to go fifteen minutes, and won’t 
stop before.” — 7it-Bits. 


The Next Dash at the North 
Pole 


A steamer will leave England next summer 
to bring home the Jackson-Harmsworth Arc- 
tic expedition, which is now spending its third 
winter in Franz Josef Land. All who are in- 
terested in Arctic endeavor will await with 
much interest the result of Jackson’s efforts 
next spring and summer; for he intends, if 
fortune favors him, to surpass Nansen’s fur- 
thest north, and to recover for England the 
record she lost when Greely’s party, in 1882, 
wrested from Markham the laurels of the 
nearest approach to the North Pole. 

Jackson has done notable things in Franz 
Josef Land. He has proved that the hurried 
explorations of Weyprecht and Payer in 1873- 
74 gave .us.most erroneous notions of that 
region. His journeys have swept away the 
great bodies of terra firma which figure on 
Payer’s map as an Land and Wilczek Land. 
Payer gave us the idea that Franz Josef Land 
was at least as large as Spitzbergen. But Jack- 
son has found hisQueen Victoria Sea where Pay- 
er placedland. He hassubstituted for Payer’s 
large land masses a considerable number of 
small islands and a large sea. He believes he has 
traced the archipelago to its most northwestern 
point, and that his work, with that of Nansen, 
has fixed its northetn and northeastern limits. 
The climate and ice movements also seem to 
prove that there is no large northern extension 
of land, and the drift of the Fram confirms 
this belief. Franz Josef Land, after all, is 
nothing but a comparatively small archipelago. 

Jackson expects this fall to complete his 
mapping of these islands, and next spring he 
will set out on the ice or the waters of Vic- 
toria Sea, where Payer placed Zichy Land, and 
tempt any fate that fortune may have for him 
in the far north. “I look upon Queen Vic- 
toria Sea,” he wrote, “‘as my most favorable 
route northward next year. When the sun 
returns next spring, the mapping of Franz 
Josef Land will be practically complete, and 
nothing should prevent my attempting the open 
water or the crust of ice of this sea.” Mr. 
Harmsworth, who is footing the entire bill for 
the costly enterprise, says that this opportunity 
of reaching the highest latitude ever attained 
will not be allowed to pass, and that Jackson 
will strain every nerve to beat Nansen’s record. 

There are some things in Jackson’s favor. 
There is no doubt of his fitness for Arctic 
leadership, or of the excellent quality of his 
men. He also received, last summer, an en- 
tirely fresh equipment of sledges, reindeer, 
portable boats, tents, and food of all kinds 
sufficient for several years. His right-hand 
man, Lieutenant Armitage, his physician, Dr. 
Kettlits, and Mr. Hayward rethain with him, 
though their agreement was that they should 
return home at the end of the second year. It 
is an advantage, too, that he knows just what 
Nansen has. done, and what he must do to 
surpass the record; and he will do some big 
things if his hopes are fulfilled. 

While his equipment for a boat and sledge 
journey is probably better than that of Nan- 
sen, it must be borne in mind that he will have 
to travel from his camp, due north, about two 
hundred and forty geographical miles before 
he attains the latitude at which Nansen left 
the Fram and started north on his sledge 
journey; and he must advance about three 

undred and seventy-five geographical miles 
due north before he can get nearer the North 
Pole than Nansen has attained. Whether Jack- 
son can accomplish this great feat in small 
boats on an Arctic sea, or by sledging over 
the roughest ot ice that may be drifting south, 
remains to be seen. At any rate, he will de- 
serve success. He has the field to himself, 
and if he has good luck he may make an 
unequaled record.— Vew York Sun, 
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Van Camp’s Boston Bak 
Pork and Beans 
Prepared with tomato 
sauce. Ever ready, - 
atable hot or cold. 
Choicest beans, juicy 
meat. Three sizes. 
Send 6c for sample can. 
VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 
indianapolis, Ind. 
Send for booklet; postal card will do. 


Kitchen Furnishing 


COOKING UTENSILS, MOULDS, 
CUTLERY, CROCKERY, AND GLASS, 
REFRIGERATORS, 
HOUSE-CLEANING ARTICLES 


130 and 132 West 42d St., N. Y. 


YOU NEED 


“MILLER” LAMPS to read by. 


The Light is Better than gas or electric. 
BEAUTIFUL—CHEAP 
A Thousand styles for lighting House, Store 
Charch,ete. Ne other Lamp so Satisfactory in 
Use. Every lamp guaranteed. e them, 
not at your dealers, come to our store or order 
mail, e also make Fine Brass and Onyx Tables. 


MILLER Bicycle Lanterns are THE BEST. 


EDWARD MILLER & CO. 


2 and 30 West Broadway New York. 
2 For cool weather buy a ‘*Miller” oil heater. 


Union Theological Seminary 


A Special Course of ten Public Lectures on 


CHRISTIAN WORSHIP 
will be delivered in the Adams Chapel, 700 Park Avenue, 
N. Y., on Fridays in October, November, and December, 
at 12 o’clook noon. 

The Rev. CHAS. CUTHBERT HALL, D.D. 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., will give the opening lecture on 


Friday, Oct. 2d. Subject: e Principles of Chris- 
tian Worship. The public are cordial! ly invited. 


How to Disinfect. 


We desire to mail you free, a valuable 
illustrated book prepared at great expense. 
Simple directions on disinfecting in cases 
of contagious diseases and in everyday life 
—sinks, sewers, etc. Send your address. 
** “ Sanitas"’ Co., Ld., 636 West 55th St., N.Y. 


Does Your Hair FallOut? 


PISO'S CURE FOR 
DURES WHERE ALL ELS 


Bot Cough Syrup. Tastes Geoa. Ter 
mtime by 


CONSUMPTION 


5 
| 
Say 
Is it getting thin—lessening in volume? If so, I can 
help you. If totally bald do not write. Select family 
patronage for ten years. Send self-addressed 
envelope to Miss Racuet T. Wyatt. Centerville. Mase. 
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New Series of The Christian Union 


Copyright, 18%, by The Outlook Company. 
Entered as second-class matter in the New York 
Post-Office. 


The Outlook is a weekly Family, Paper, con- 
taining this week forty pages. The subscri 
=n price is Three Dollars a year, payable in 

vance. 


Prepaid by the publishers for 
all subscriptions in the United States, Can 
and Mexico. For all other countries in the Posta 
Union add $1.56 for postage. 


Changes of Address.—When a change of 
address is ordered, both the new and the old ad- 
dress must be given. The notice should be sent 
one week before the change is to take effect. 


isco ances.—lIf a subscriber wishes his 
copy of the paper discontinued at the expiration 
of his subscription, notice to that effect should 
be sent. Otherwise it is assumed that a continu- 
ance of the subscription is desired. 


How to Remiit.— Remittances should be sent 
by Check, Draft,Express-Order, or Money-Order, 
ayable to order of THE OUTLOOK COMPANY. 
ash should be sent in Registered Letter 
Letters should be addressed : 
THE OUTLOOK, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
New York. 


American Missionary Association 
Jubilee Year Fund 


To raise $100,000 in shares of $50 each. 

Previously reported, 109 shares; new sub- 
scriptions reported below, 175; total, 284 
shares. 


ames L. Estey, Worcester, Mass. 
. E. Northrop, Ivoryton, Conn., two shares. 
rs. J. E. Northrop, Ivoryton, Conn., two shares. 
Congregational Church, Mt. Carmel, Conn. 
Conapeeetenes Church and the Rev. J. C. Hol- 
brook, D.D., Stockton, Cal. 
Women’s Missionary Society, Akron, O., two 


shares. 

R. E. Hungerford, Hadlyme, Conn. 

Sarah L. Bishop, North tock, Conn. 

Esther E. Bishop, North Woodstock, Conn. 

A. P. Smith, Stowe, Vt. 

Congregational Church, Marion, Ala. 

F. G. Platt. New Britain, Conn. 

Ladies’ Missionary Auxiliary. Plymouth Church, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Women’s Auxiliary, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Aldrich, Roxbury, Mass. 

Ladies’ Home Missionary Society of Union 
Church, Boston, Mass., two shares. 

South Church, Andover, Mass., two shares. 

S. S. Class of Deacon E. C. Hungerford, Chester, 


onn. 
A Friend, Tamworth, N. H. 

Miss Anna C. Park, Bennington, Vt. 

Lucy J. Pease, New Britain, Conn. 

Bethany Association, North Church, Haverhill, 


ass. 

Daniel Smith, Parsonsfield, Me. 

Mrs. aR a New Haven, Conn. 

Mrs. S. P. Newell, Bristol, Conn. 

Burrell School, Selma » 

Union Church, Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn.., 
two shares. 

Mary W. Thompson, Pembroke, N. H. 

Women’s Home Missionary Society, First Con- 
gregational Church, Montclair, N. J. 

_Vine Women’s Home Missionary Society, Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

A Friend, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Charles A. Beach, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Mrs. Helen P. Camp, Waterbury, Conn. 

a H. Denison, Williamstown, Mass. 

oman’s Benevolent Society. Waterbury, Conn. 
Y. P.S. C. E., Walnut Avenue Church, Roxbury, 


ass. 
Congregational Church, Hartford, Vt. 

Village enemageienes Church, Medway, Mass. 
Mrs. Abby b. Smith, Worcester, Mass. 
Congregational Church, Claridon, O. 

Rev. E. F. Baird, Mallet Creek, 0. 


Mrs. M. A. Keep, Oberlin, O. 
Union Meeting at Second Congregational Church, 
Waterbury, Conn. 
C. B. Bouton, Chicago, IIL. 
Mrs. G. L. Gillett’s Bible Class, Grand Avenue 
Church, Milwaukee, Wis. 
E. M. Carey, Red Oak, la. 
Congregational Church, Moline, Ill. 
Congregational Church, Geneseo, III. 
Congregational Church, Evanston, IIl., two shares. 
J. B. Shaw, Paxton, Ill. 
A Friend, Paxton, Ti. 
Meee Home Missionary Society, Oak Park, 
H. W. Chandler, Madison, Wis. 
Rev. H. J. Ferris, Columbus, Wis. 
Mrs. Catharine E. Chadbourne, Columbus, Wis. 
First Congregational Church, Beloit, Wis. 
Rev. George R. Leavitt. D.D., Beloit. Wis. 
Congregational Church, Oak Park, Ill, three 


shares. 
— Congregational Church, Chicago, Ill, two 
r 


shares. 

Thomas D. Catlin, Ottawa, Ill. 

Mrs. J. B. Bittinger and Miss Lucy Bittinger, 
Pa. 

E. W. Peirce and H. F. Goffe, in memory of E. W. 
Goffe, Millbury, Mass, 


East Congregational Church, Ware, Mass. 
From a Friend, Santa Bar Cal. 

Miss Mary P. Lord, Wellesley, Mass. 

A Friend. New Haven, Vt. 

Merrill E. Gates, LL.D., Amherst, Mass. 

Mrs. many C. Gates, Amherst, Mass. 
Congregational Church, Auburndale, Mass., ad’l. 
Ladies of First Church, Woburn, Mass., two shares. 


Misses M. E. and F. G. Thayer, Boston, Mass., 


two shares. 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society, Barre, Mass. 
Second Con tional Church, Dorchester, Mass. 
Faculty and Students of Mt. Holyoke College, 
South Hadley, Mass. 
W. H. Richardson, W. Springfield, Mass. 
Two S. 5. Classes and Mr. C. S. Tolman, of Roll- 
stone Congregational Church, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Church Member, Plainville, Conn. 
Mr. and Mrs. M. W. Skinner, in memory of Rev. 


. Austin Willey, Northfield, Mi 


nn. 
rs. D ight R. Tyler, of First Congregational 

Church, Griswold, Conn. 

First Congregational Church, Middletown, Conn. 

First Congregational Church, Janesville, Wis. 

Con tional Church, Bozrah, Conn. 

urch Woman’s Home Missionary Union, 

n, O. 
Mrs. Huldah I. Gage, Providence, R. I. 
. L. A., Crow Agency, Mont. 

A Friend, Newton Highlands, Mass. 

Old South Con tional Church, Hallowell, Me. 

Mrs. P. A. Case, Kendus , Me. 

In Memoriam of Z. W., St. Vt. 

The Ladies’ Beneficent Society and the Y. L. 
Auxiliary of Central Church, Fall River, Mass. 

Mrs. Anson Phelps Stokes, Lenox, Mass. 

Mrs. George Westinghouse, Lenox, Mass. 

George nox, Mass. 

William H. Strong, Detroit, Mich. 

Barak Maxwell, Wells, Me. 

Union Service, New Britain, Conn. 

First S.. Germantown, Pa. 

Class of Young Girls,S.S. Franklin Street Con- 
gregational Church, Manchester, N. H. 

B. B. Brown, Pros Conn. 

Congregational Cc urch, South Norwalk, Conn., 
three shares. 


Rev. W. H. Thrall, in memory of Mrs. W. H. 
Thrall, Huron, S. Dak. 

Miss M. H. Hilliard, Manchester, Conn. 

Mrs. Ann V. Bailey, paverty. Mass. 

First Con tional Church, Beloit, Wis., ad’l. 

rs. M. C. Town, Elgin, IIL. 

Miss Clara I. Sage, Guilford Conn., two shares. 
= Congregational Church, Colorado Springs, 

olo. 


\bbott Academy, Andover, Mass. 
Mrs. E. B. Ripley, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
Cent. Union of First Church, Concord, N. H. 
riend in First Church, Concord, N. H. 
Mrs. Mary K. Gannett, Tamworth, N. H., two 
shares. 

Woman’s Congregational Home Missionary 
Union Auxiliary, Kensington, Conn. 

Emeline J. Kellogg, Manchester, Vt. 

Andrus March, Charlton city, Mass. 

Caroline Crowell, Haverhill, Mass. 

Christian Union Congregational Church, Upper 
ntclair, N. J. 
Mrs. S. M. Cowles, Kensington, Conn. 
Mrs. M. A. Bachelor. Whitinsville, Mass. 
Mrs. C. A. Ransom, Wellesley, Mass. 
Central Union South Church, Concord, N. H. 
Two Friends, Wellesley, Mass., two shares. 
Woman’s Missionary Society, River F alls, Wis. 
First Congregational Church, Great Barrington, 


ass. 
Rev. James W. Bixler, Trustee. New London, 


onn. 
Frank L. Andrews, Fall River, Mass. 
Mrs. R. S. Curtis, Rampden, Me. . 
Second Congregational Church, Manchester,Conn. 
Plymouth Congregational Sunday-School, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 
Tabitha L. Cushman, East Los Angeles, Cal. 
Congregational Sunday-School, Greenville, N. H. 
“* Debtor to the A. M. A..” Auburndale, Mass. 
Mrs. Ellen M. Wellman, Malden, Mass. 
W. H. M. A., Auxiliary of the Church of the Pil- 
grimage, Mass. 
Congregational Church, Yankton, S. Dak. 
‘Walnut Hill Woman’s Home Missionary Society, 
Cincinnati, O. 
ohn M. Williams, Evanston, III. 
lymouth Congregational Church, Lawrence, 


an. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gaylord Thomson, Medina, O. 

Congregational Church, Granby, Mass. 

Mrs. Lota B. White Wales, in memory of the 
Rev. O. H. White, D.D., Dorchester, Mass. 

A Friend, New Britain, Conn. 

Friends, Milford, N. H., two shares. 

Ladies in Second Congregational Church, West 
Winsted, Conn. 

Miss Anna E. Farrington, through Woman’s 
Home Missionary Union of North Carolina. Oaks, 


Woman’s Mlsstonate Society, Hancock, Mich. 
A Friend, Concord, N. H., two shares. 
Mrs. S. A. Pratt, Worcester, Mass. 

Congregational Church, Westboro’, 


ass. 

Congregational Church, Oakham, Mass. 

Two Friends, Park Street Congregational C hurch, 
Boston, Mass. 

Individuals in Congregational Church, Cumber- 
land Center, Me. 

Belle Olinger, Williamsburg. Ky. 

Mrs. W. H. Catlin, Meriden, Conn. 

Woman’s Association, First Church, Detroit, 


Mich. 
Residents, Cumberland Gap, Tenn. 


Sickness Among Children 
is prevalent at all seasons of the year, but can be 
avoided largely when they are properly cared for. 
Infant Health is the title of a valuab am at 
accessible to all who will send address to the N .¥. 
Condensed Milk Co., N. Y. City. 


A ten-cent lamp With the 
right chimney gives more light 
and less smell than a ¢100 
lamp with a wrong chimney. 

What is the right chimney ? 

What lamp have you got? 

We'll send you an Index ; 
free. 


Geo A Macbeth Co 


Pittsburgh Pa 


STUDY 


Journalism 
AT HOME. 


Reporting, Editing, all 
branches of newspaper 
= and literary work taught. 
Students everywhere. Takes 
B 4 ivi Al a only your spare time. Practi- 
cal work from the start. Im- 
proved methods. Best results. Catalogue FREE. 
THE SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF JOURNALISH, 


Bo. 17 Telephone Building, Detroit, Mich. 


PROF. A. LOISETTE’S 


World Famed 
ASSIMILATIVE MEMORY SYSTEM, 


Endorsed by Educators, Scientific, Profes- 
sional and Business Men al! over the world. 
Abrid from six books to one. Handsomely 
bound, with portrait and autograph. Price $2.50 
American, 10s. 6d. English. Prospectus and testimo- 
nials sent FREE. Address, A. Loisette, 237 Fifth 
Ave., New York, or 200 Regent St., London, Eng. 


Get thoroughly posted. We 
make a specialty of books 
and pamphlets bearing on 
both sides of the Mone 
question; also standa 


‘ _works on Political Econo- 
my, Social Science, and kindred subjects. Our stock 
includes everything published up to date. Prices from 
10 cents to $3.00. Send for catalogue.free. The Mercan 
tile Book Co., 705 Medinah Temple, Chicago, III. 


HIGHEST PRAISE 
Christian Endeavor Hymns 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 East 9th St.. New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


No time lost with 


WHITMAN’S 
INSTANTANEOUS 
= CHOCOLATE. ; 


ity the best. Put up 
in pound and half- 
pound tins. 

Stephen F. Whitman 
Son, 

Sole Mfrs. Philadelphia. 


> 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 


YOUNG WOMAN, educated, desires position as 
companion to invalid or elderly person, mother’s assist- 
ant, or housekeeper where one or two servants are kept; 
willing to make herself useful in every sense; or wou 
like position as assistant matron in hospital or institution. 
Best of references. B. A., No. 1,94, care look. 


A LADY who has had a private school and has made 
a specialty of teaching young children would like position 
as supervisor or teacher of kindergarten and primary de- 


partments. Best references given. Address B. A., No. 
1,885, The Outlook. 


LADY, a German teacher of refinement and with best 
references, would like to find board in New York City in 
exchange for German lesson and conversation. Apply by 
malt care Miss Barkhausen, 255 Dean Street, Brooklyn, 


A GIRLS’ BOARDING-SCHOOL of the best 
class, near New York, has a few vacant places which may 
be filled at reduced rates. Thorough academic and pre- 
paratory courses. Address No. 1,902, care The Outlook. 


SHOPPING done in New York at merchants’ requies 
prices Positively no commission charged. Address Miss 

. J. DOUGLAS, 242 W. 3th St., New York. 

ent, copyist, or chaperon. isfactory references given, 
Address No. 1,907, care The Outlook. 
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Historical Prophecies that Failed 


In these times of cheap vaticination ‘and 
short-dated prophecies, it may not be amiss to 
cast a retrospective glance on a few of the 
most monumental mistakes ever achieved in 
this line. Here are a few of these famous 
contributions to the history of human error: 

1. Aristotle said that slavery would last for- 
ever, or would cease only when the shuttle 
would weave of its own accord. A double 
mistake, this; for slavery is all but abolished, 
and, thanks to invention, the shuttle may be | 
said to work of its own accord. 

2. “ Before fifty years are over all Europe 
will be republican or Cossack,” prophesied the 
exile of St. Helena in the first decade of this 
centu We are nearing now its fag end, but 
“old Yurrup” is less republican than ever, 
and is still some way from universal Cossack- 


ery. 
% “Italy is but a geographical expression, 
and will never be anything else,” opined Prince 
Metternich, and just before his death he saw 
what he considered Utopia on the point of 
becoming a reality. 

4. “The railways will never be of any use 
for the transport of goods,” sang out M. Thiers, 
leading a chorus of sententious economists. 

5. “There is no morrow for universal suf- 
frage,” exclaimed M. Guizot, on the eve of the 
very revolution which sent him into exile and 
promulgated universal suffrage as sovereign 
law. 

6. “ Never,” was M. Rouher’s answer to 
those asking after Mentana when Rome would 
become the capital of Italy. A very short 
time after the trick was done. . 

7. “The United States of Europe,” was the 
prophecy of all ardent democrats, from Victor 
Hugo to Carlo Cattaneo, and its fulfillment 
was to take place immediately after the down- 
fall of the Napoleonic empire. It is twenty- 
five years now since that eventful moment, but 
the States of Europe are, if anything, more 
disunited and more aggressive than ever. 

Perhaps the ancients, who knew a thing or 
two, were right in saying that the future is on 
the lap of gods.—.St. James’s Gazette. 


New York City 


Massachusetts 


IIRS. LESLIE MORGAN’S 


Boarding and Day School for West %th 
Street, New York 


rten throu ratory, rine 
‘Aiken’ ’s Method of y Attention in Mind Train- 


ing a special feature; also conversational French and 
German. Home and ad Chaperonage for special students. 


160-162 West 74th Street, New York 


THE VELTIN SCHOOL 


R October Schoo! Girls. College Pre 


Kindergarten Training School 
with Practice School 


Two years R Oct. Ist at 305 East 4 
Rochelle Park. New Rochelle, N. Y. 


The Arundel School for Girls = 


30th. Primary and advanced cia 
training for boys. Boarding pupils. H. WEED. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL 


Bast tion f lle Man s not leadi 
Caandoste of Mr. GILMAN 
ist Director, bridge. Mass 


LOWELL, ROGERS HALL 


A Home School for Girls gad Youn Women, Certificate 
— to and Wellesley. 
Mrs. 


Newton Home School ciris 


Opens Oct. Ist. 
special students. Address M 
ipal, 602 Center St., Muse 


Windsor Hall School 


prepares girls for Radcliffe and other colleges. L ... 
elective in other courses. Ox x fortable home. 
fro CHARLES H. CLARK, Principal, 


WABAN, MASSACHUSETTS 


Preparatory for sf ee 


New Hampshire 


‘California 


urses in e 0 


iversi 
and other similar schools. 
from Los An Academic course. 


hool for all instituti ected with the 
school preparing CG. BALDWIN, President. 
Connecticut 
Brookfield Center, Fairfield Co., Conn. 


The Curtis School for Young Boys 


mm strong life in school and out, full of norma! activities 
healthy conditions. A clean moral atmosphere, a 
AY a high ter of help for yous] boy’s man- 


- A 


The Housatonic Valley Institute °==~=™ 


Among the Berkshire Hills of Northwestern on. 
ome School for boys. Ksasetenl, Se ientific, Business, 

Coursee. Thirteenth y 
Mac Farland, S.B., L. W. yp A.B., Principals. 


HARTFORD «x Year Opens Oct. 7, 1896. 


THEOLOGICAL 
Unexcelled Advantages = SEMINARY 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Died 
REID.—Maria Louise Fuller, widow of the Rev. Dr. 
Lewis H. Reid, of pageord Conn., at the residence of 
her sister, Mrs. . F. Roe, Honesdale, Pa., on Monday, 
September 21, 1896, in the 6th year of her ag 
uneral services were held at Salisbury, nn. 


City adventages | for culture and st 
ten SMITH, 
incipal, Hartiord, 


COLBY ACADEMY, New London, N. H. 


$200 to $250 a Year. Cocieaiiaena 44th Year. 
Send for Catalogue. Rev. Geo. W. Gira. Presipent 


New Jersey 


MRS. ARTHUR W. KNAPP’S 
HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Elizabeth, New Jersey.— Primary, Academic, and Col- 
lege Preparatory Courses. Boarding pupils. $400 per yr. 


MISS GERRISH’S School for Girls 


Englewood, New Jersey 
Collegiate and special courses of study. 


FREEHOLD, NEW JERSEY 
‘ 
Ladies’ Seminary 


Orat talogue ly 
o or catalo 


The secretof Thomas Arnold's influence over his pupils 
was personal contact. Boys want sympathy and they can- 
not be permanently influenced till they feel they have it. 


Lakewood Amone the Pines 


THOROUGH AND ATTRACTIVE. 


; Aim: The development of moral, 
— intellectual, and physical manhood. 
Schoo 


JAMES W. MOREY, Lakewood, N. J. 

lliss Townsend’s School for Girls 
d col t departments. S 


EDUCATIONAL 
New York City 


SCHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Ondent and best known in U. S. 


Established 1855. 3 East 14th St., N. Y¥. 
Sixty-second year begins 
University Contes 


Law School 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
CLARENCE D. ASHLEY, Dean. 


Address for catalogue, REGISTRAR, University, 
Washington Square, t, New York. 


TUITION AND HOME, 


Miss Baird’s Institute for or Gils 


NORWALK, CONN.—25th year. 

demic, and Coll lege Preparatory courses. ‘= 
and t Languages. Careful attention to mo .< 
manners. New buildings, steam heat. gymnasium. 


District of Columbia 


Chevy Chase French and English Boarding 
and Day School for Young Ladies.—p,4i; an 
pour from Washington, D. C., by electriccars. French the 


$f the house. Reopens October 1, 1896. Add 
Maine le Loa Bouligny, P. O. Station E. D.C. 


RS. ELLIMAN’S PINDERCARTEX 
ELEMENTARY Oct. 
Training-class for kinderga : 
Practice work. Class N.Y. City. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
8sth and 86th Streets. New York 


TWENTY-FIFTH YEAR OF 


MISS GIBBONS’ SCHOOL 


New York City, 55 West 47th St. Mrs. Saran H. 
EMERSON, Pracipel, imary and Advanced Classes. 
Preparation f 1 Colleges. A few boarding scholars 
taken. Reopens Sept. 30, 1896. 


The Misses Graham to the 


BOARDING AND Day SCHOOL FOR paar 1816). 
New location. 176 West 72d Street, Si 


Square, 
NEW YORK 
ASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Certif- 
cate accepted by Smith, Vassar, and Wellesity 


Epitu H. GREGORY, Evizanetu P. Get Princi 
Resident pupils. 2034 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


New York, Mornincsipe HeicutTs 
Teachers 120TH Sr., est.—Department of 
College English. Gives methods of teaching 

English composition and English litera- 
ture, and the principles and methods of literary criticism. 
Aims (a) to prepare specialists in the teaching of English 
and “as to enatle general teachers to dea! intelligently 
blem of English teaching in the various 


d for circular of information and Bulletin. 
Watrer L. Hervey, President. 


Washington, D. C. (Cor. M and Eleventh Sts., N.W.) 


Mount Vernon Seminary 


lish, French, and German Boarding and Day School 
for oung Girls ns Se comer thirtieth. 
rs. ELIZABETH J. SOMERS, Principal. 


Massachusetts 


"THE musical atmosphere means 


uch to the earnest student. rith- 
metic one hour, music the second and gram- 
mar the next, does not make the musician. 
Send to Frank W. Hale, business manager, 


New England 


Conservatory mus 


MUSIC 


at Boston, Mass., for prospectus, giving full 
details. We send it free, of course. 


SUMMIT, N. J. Near New York 


The Kent Place School for Girls 


Principal, Mrs. Sarah Woodman Paul, late of Wellesley 
_ | ‘Modern methods, College 

rts us. eo 
W. MABIE. President. 


New York 
NAZARETH 1 INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


xville, N. 
UNDER THE CHARG E OF THE SISTERS OF 
at. Ive EPH OF NAZARETH 
Indus ning for girls of good character to re 
m self-supporting. 
a $150 a year. No vacations. 


A definite course for 1806-18o7 in 
French-Greek politics, art and lit- 
erature, showing their influence on 


Modern Life and Thought——— 
Desulto ts unsatisfac- 
tory. L. S. C. enables 


eto use of spare mo- 
by having a ned plan. 


Address H.Vixcent, Dept. Buffalo.N.Y. 


30. (0) PER MONTH.— Board and tuition for 

young girls in private ily. Refining 
home influences. References exchanged. Send for pros- 
pectus to Box 35. Grand-View-on-H We 


Rockland Institute 


N. Y. 


ratory school for Young Men and_ Boys 
Through Fits for college or business. A safe Home 
with training and discipline. superb. healthful 
location overiooking the Hudson. Fhe ca — school with 
free for dril recreation. 
Moderate yg I talogue of 
“Sa . J. WILSON, A.M., Prin. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 
A thorough edugation wich good home influence. 


iss F 
Miss CAROLINE R. C1 CLARK, Principals. 


Sing-Sing-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Mt. Pleasant Military pentomy 
with separate for OR 


References: pion. Joseph fully 
L.H.D or "book 
ress PRINCIPALS. 
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